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The Constructive Work of Chemists 


F /R some time the attention of the public has been directed to 
that part of chemists’ activities which may be considered destruc- 


tive—the chemist as a producer of warfare gases, or munitions, or 


ho 
vi 


hting equipment. The immense constructive work of chemists has 
1 too generally overlooked because of the present emergency. 
It is refreshing, indeed, to know that THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, through its medal award this year, has recognized one of 
most constructive of long-range programs being carried out by 
chemists for the economic and social betterment of America both now 
in the future. This program is the application of chemistry. 
and other sciences to the improvement of agriculture by the 
ted States Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
er the able leadership of Dr. Henry G. Knight. 

The possibilities of these applications are far-reaching. Soi's, ferti- 
lizers, production, selection of crops, are being studied. In addition, 
experimental work is progressing on the use of agricultural products 
to improve the nutrition of large numbers of under-nourished citizens ; 
problems of the distribution of perishable foods are being solved ; and 
industrial outlets for surplus crops are being found. These projects 
offer tremendous promise for the future of agriculture as a producer 
of wealth instead of a “farm problem”. 

CHEMISTRY HALL LIBRARY 
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New Councilors Elected 
to Serve 1941 to 1944 


E. R. BripGwATER 
Rubber Chemicals Division Mana 
ger, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Dela 


Stuart R. BRIN KLEY 
\ssociate Professor, Department 
of Chemistry, Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 


FRANK QO, LUNDSTROM 


Chemist, Bureau of Agricultura! 


Chemistry and Engineering, U. 5 
Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
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New York Chapter Urges Draft 


Boards to Conserve Chemists 


he following resolution was adopted by the New York Chapter: 


Resolution 

VHEREAS, It is essential that a country, in order to defend itself 
today possess a large group of active and inventive chemists ; 

\VHEREAS, The strong and sound position of chemistry in America 

ne of our greatest assets in our national defense ; 

WHEREAS, We have the industries to manufacture not only ex- 
plosives and materials for chemical warfare, but also vast quantities of 
essential products and chemically treated products necessary for the 
equipment of an army; 

WHEREAS, The chemists who make these industries possible 
through their work in research or production are men who have gone 
through an intensive and long period ‘of highly specialized study and 
training. 

WHEREAS, Even men who enter the chemical industry in the 
lowest rank, fresh from college, are required to have a four-year period 
‘f training and those who have had additional graduate study of prac- 
tical experience have taken longer periods of time in order to reach 
their greater usefulness ; 

WHEREAS, It is of utmost fundamental importance to national 
defense that no unnecessary handicaps be imposed upon our national 
chemical industry ; and 

WHEREAS, Our chemical industry is already faced with a danger- 
ous shortage of properly trained and qualified chemists which seriously 
threatens the defense needs of this country. 

HEREFORE, Be it resolved that THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Mists, New York Chapter, an organization interested in the wel- 

of this country and of the profession of chemists in the United 
tes of America, heartily commends the Deputy Director of the 
lective Service System for calling this situation to the attention of 
local draft boards; and further commends the local boards for 
cooperation they’ have shown in conserving the hard-earned skills 
chemists for essential civilian duties of our defense. 
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New York Chapter Votes in 
Favor of Licensure 


The New York Chapter of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIstTs 
at its annual meeting, following general discussion, adopted the {fol- 
lowing resolution in favor of the licensure of chemists. 


Resolution 

WHEREAS, As the professional adv.ce of chemists must be relied 
upon in making many decisions affecting the life, safety, health and 
property of each and every person within the State of New York; 

WHEREAS, There is at present no legal definition of chemists, nor 
legal qualifications whereby a person acting as a chemist can be prop 
erly distinguished as such, nor whereby a corporation can be recognized 
as employing qualified chemists ; 

WHEREAS, The lack of licensing of chemists has permitted those 
rejected by other professions to practice as chemists ; 

WHEREAS, The public weal of the State of New York will be 
materially enhanced through the legal definition of the Profession of 
Chemistry by: 

l. Limiting the use of the title “Chemist” to those qualified by 

education and experience to practice the profession. 

2. Restricting the use of the title “Licensed Chemist” so-created 
to those who have complied with legal requirements. 
Prohibiting the use of the word “Chemist” by corporations or 
business concerns unincorporated, which do not, in fact, employ 
licensed chemists or chemical engineers for controlling or 
supervising processes and/or investigations requiring _ the 
special education and skill of a chemist. 

IN ORDER TO: 

(A) Improve the professional, ethical and social well-being 
the Chemist. 

(B) Further public recognition of the service which the Professi« 
renders to Society. 

(C) Promote better relationship between the Chemist and 
employer. 

(D) Improve the relationship in a spirit of codperation with ot! 
professions for guarding and upholding high standards 
honor and professional conduct. 

WHEREAS, There is no other Professional Society, which has a 
its aim the advancement and maintenance of the professional, ethical 
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social well-being of the Profession of Chem-stry ; 

HEREFORE, Be it resolved that THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, New York Chapter, hereby approves and sponsors the en- 
nent of laws for licensing of Chemists to practice in the State of 


alk 


act 
New York, and urges that the Legislature of the State of New York 


give greater attention to bills introduced for this purpose, as a means 


of further protecting the citizens of our State. 


Student Medal Awards—1941 


Chapters of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS each year 


award student medals to graduating chemistry students from selected 
colleges “in recognition of leadership, excellence in scholarship, and 


character”. 


New York Chapter Awards 


Secretary Neiman awarding student medals tc New York Chapter 
medalists at the annual meeting of the Chapter on May twenty- 
third. Two medalists do not appear in this picture. 


Joseph Abere, Queens College 
John Joseph Craig, New York University at University Heights 
Henry Freiser, College of the City of New York 
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Edward W. Krummel, Fordham University 

Rita G. LaTour, College of Saint Elizabeth 

Howard Levene, New York University at Washington Square 
Joseph Sausville, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Louis Smith, Newark College of Engineering 

Ulrich Paul Strauss, Columbia University 

Stephen E. Ulrich, Rutgers University 

George Weiss, Brooklyn College 


Washington Chapter Awards 
Richard Clark, University of Maryland 
Donald Collier, The Catholic University of .\merica 
William Henry Eberhardt, The Johns Hopkins University 
Latimer Evans, The American University 
Isaac Feldman, The George Washington University 
Maurice Winfield Frazier, Howard University 
Russell J. Rowlett, Jr., University of Virginia 


New Roster 


A new membership list of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


will be published in the October issue of THe Cuemist. Every mem- 
ber of Tue Institute is requested to fill out the form below and 
return it as soon as possible, to ensure that he will be listed correctly. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
233 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Please make the following listing in The Roster: 


Name lhe 
CHEM 

Business Position May s 
The 

Name of Firm by Vic 
chemis 

Address of Firm Knigh 
CHEM 


Rep 
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Annual Meeting 
of 


The American Institute of Chemists 


Washington, D. C. 
May 17, 1941 


Photo Courtesy of the Department of Agriculture 


From left to right: William Blum, Past Medalist 
Henry A. Wallace, Vice President of the United States 
Harry L. Fisher, President of The American Institute of Chemists 
Henry G. Knight, Medalist 
he Nineteenth Annual Meeting of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS was held at the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. on 
May seventeenth. 

The Medal of Tue INstituTE was presented to Dr. Henry G. Knight 
by Vice President Wallace, at a banquet attended by a large number of 
chemists, their wives, and guests. Mr. Wallace’s remarks and Dr. 
Knight’s acceptance address are printed elsewhere in this issue of THE 
CHEMIST. 

Xeports of the various committees were presented at the annual 
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From left to right: 
Past Medalist: Horace G. Byers 
Past President: Maximilian Toch 
Treasurer: Walter J. Murphy 
Secretary: Howard S. Neiman 


Chairman of New York Chapter: 
William Howlett Gardner 
Past President: Robert J. Moore 
Past President: Frederick E. Breithut 
President Washington Chapter: Albin H. Warth 


Councilor: Marston L. Hamlin 
Mr. Thomas H. Tremearne 
Mr..M. R. Bhagwat 


May, 1941 


business meeting in the af- 
ternoon, followed by a talk 
given by Dr. Donald H 
Andrews on “National De- 
fense and the Training of 


Chemists”. 


The following new coun- 
cilors were elected to serve 
for the term 1941-1944: 
E. R. Bridgwater, Stuart 
R. Brinkley, and Frank O. 


Lundstrom. 


The members at the an- 
nual business meeting voted 
to abolish the class of mem- 
bership of THe INSTITUTE, 


called “Student Member- 


ship.” This revision of the 


Constitution is subject to a 
referendum mail vote of 
the Fellows of Tue Instr 
TUTE before it can _ take 


effect. 


Tours through the labora- 
tories of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation were also 


on the program for the day. 


The Washington Cl 
ter acted as host and it de- 
serves the highest c 
mendation for its excelle 
arrangements and wi: 


hospitality. 
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Introductory Remarks 


By Dr. Harry L. Fisher 


ir. Vice President, Mr. Secretary, Dr. Knight, Members of THE 
\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, and Guests. In the name of THE 
\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs I greet you and we:come you to this 
occasion when it is our pleasure to honor a chemist for his outstanding 
attainments. We are especially appreciative of the presence of Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Hill who have been willing to step out of their busy 
hours and join us at this time. We thank them for their courtesy. 

\ number of years ago at an impromptu gathering of musicians on 
board an ocean liner—in the days when traveling to Europe was a 
normal part of living—each man was called upon to say something. One, 
who had been sitting next to a Mr. Gray, got up and said, “I feel quite 
poetic since all evening I have been rubbing against Gray’s L E G.” 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
\ line of cars winds slowly o’er the lea. 
\ hiker plods his absent-minded way, 
\nd leaves the world quite unexpectedly.” 
(\With apologies to poet Gray.) 

Well, by the same token, I presume I should feel agricultural or 
chemical or political or perhaps musical. Let's call it musical since I 
wish to tell a musical story! 

Sometimes it is well to make comparisons by opposites. (I must be 
careful what I say, however, or it may come back as a boomerang). 

Deems Taylor in his book, “The Well Tempered Listener,” repeats 
the story told by Edward Goosens of a wealthy English musical amateur 
who had aspirations towards being a conductor. So he hired the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra and started rehearsing a program. The rehearsal didn’t 
go very well, and after an hour or so both conductor and orchestra 
were pretty irritable. Finally the timpani player, completely befuddled 
by the conductor’s rather vague beat, anticipated a cue by sixteen bars, 
and in the midst of a quiet passage suddenly came in—bang, crash, 
boom !—with a fortissimo on the kettledrum. Whereupon the con- 
ductor, in a rage, threw down his baton, glared at the orchestra, and 
demanded, “Now, who did that?’ 

When a chemist does a good job he makes no noise about it, and 
we do not beat the drum, or serenade him with a brass band or a 
symphony orchestra. But we do have a way of honoring him and call- 
ing the attention of the community to his good work. 
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Presentation Address 


By Vice President Henry A. Wallace 


A report of the Vice President’s remarks as 
he presented the Medal of the Institute to 
Dr. Henry G. Knight. 


WANT to confess that one of the rare privileges of becoming 

Secretary of Agriculture was associating with the wise old Bureau 

chiefs, of whom I see several here tonight. Everyone of them is 
a real character in some way or other. He has learned to take it from 
the appropriation committees, from the farmers, from the columnists, 
from the press, and even from the Secretary’s office. 


So many pressures pushing in so many different directions would 
destroy small men, and I have seen big men lose their tempers, but the 
man we are here to honor tonight, Dr. Knight, is not a small man, 
I have never seen him lose his temper. I know no one who has a 
more cheerful coéperative spirit. I have never seen it fail him, even 
when I knew he was taking it on the chin. He has never let a temporary 
reverse get him down. The explanation of Dr. Knight’s attitude 
toward people and especially toward farmers is found in his boyhood. 
Drought forced his family from a Kansas farm and they migrated to 
the Pacific Northwest. He anticipated then what has actually happened 
since. He was a teacher then and a teacher now. Fifty years have 
proven he was right, the last ten years in a most dramatic way. 


His mother died when he was ten years old, and on her deathbed 
she made him promise that he would get an education and amount to 
something in the world. So he skimped himself through college while 


earning ten dollars a month as custodian of the stockroom. 


He later became director of the experiment station and dean of agri- 
culture of the University of Wyoming, Oklahoma Agricultural College, 
and West Virginia University. By then his accomplishments wer 
sufficiently great so that in 1927, he was taken to Washington as chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, as it was then called. During 


the past fourteen years he has made the Department of Agriculture 
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e the farm in a most practical way, and the fruits of his work 
still to come. I could talk to you about soy bean oil, cottonseed 
|, etc. of which we hear from time to time. But the most significant 
is accomplishments in the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
ineering will come out of the four great regional laboratories, 
ted in Philadelphia; Peoria; New Orleans, and Albany, California. 
systematic work of the eight hundred scientists of these laboratories, 
getting started, will have the most profound effect on agriculture 
on the entire nation. It will help materially, too, in the national 
ve for substitutes for goods which cannot be imported. I hope and 
erely trust that the training and experiments in these laboratories 
| also be of help to our neighbors in South America. Perhaps the 


itest work will be for the welfare of the American consumer. 


Future Importance of the Regional Laboratories 


We plan to make out of these laboratories Meccas to which will 
ie scientists from all over the world. In another ten years, I feel 
this work will attract scientists from everywhere. In 1794, France 

ras in turmoil. Then France set up the Institute of Theoretical and 
\pplied Science, in which men who were more than post graduates 
uld gather together and further each other’s research studies. These 
boratories had a profound effect on the scientists of France and of the 
ld for at least three generations. If events in this country should 
ake a certain turn, we can visualize these four regional laboratories 
ady to take a similar place, with extra curricular activities something 
ike the post graduate work which exists in some of our Government 
partments—men coming in from industry, and chemists coming in 
from their universities for the purpose of learning not only science, 
to anticipate in terms of science the economic and social changes 


hich are taking place in the world today. 


[ was talking to Dr. Blum about the scarcity of nickel. Eighty-five 
cent comes from the mines in Canada and but fifteen per cent from 


her places, but it is impossible to step up the production of nickel 


venty per cent, taking into account priorities for the use of machinery 
ded elsewhere; and we began speculating about whether it might 

be necessary—until the Nazi-spread expression of imperialism is 
terly crushed, to gear up our industrial machine and our science to 
it point of continuous production in this country which would do 
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the job. The difficulty of getting supplies in many lines, all of which 
are necessary for defense will make this necessary, until the Nazi 
menace is utterly crushed. 


There is always a Frankenstein character about science and chemistry 
which has disturbed me at times, because its possibilities are so amaz- 
ingly great and society's responses are so limited. I remember when 
I was editor of a farm paper, I suggested the word “‘scionomics”’ as 
a word to cover the science used to build bridges between science and 
society, so that the discoveries of science can be meat for man in the 


larger sense. 


In case events take a world turn, there might be a certain more 
significant importance to your laboratories, Dr. Knight. These great 
regional laboratories can take into account the social and economic 
complications of the rapidly changing world in science. The scientific 
brain fascinates me completely. With slight shift of attention, it would 
be so easily possible for the scientific brain to take into account the 
changes to be made in the social and scientific world. There is no 
possibility of avoiding these changes. They are forced upon us. We 
hope these laboratories will not apply only to the scientific world, but 
that they will gradually increase their part in the economic, social, and 
perhaps political world as well. 


THe AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTs is a most honorable organi- 
zation. I feel that this organization, great as it is, is being honored 
tonight as much as you are, Dr. Knight. You both are profoundly 
interested in seeing the remarkable principles which are implicit in 
chemistry put to work to help, to the greatest extent possible, in the 
defense of our beloved country during the months and years immedi- 
ately, ahead. We will outstrip Nazi Germany in scientific progress be- 
cause gangsters cannot command the best in science. Only in a demo- 
cratic world can science make progress. I have the faith to believe 
that American chemistry, unfettered by any ideology or compulsion, 
will outstrip, both on the theoretical and practical side, the best that 
Nazi-terrorized Germany can bring to pass; and that our scientists have 
just begun their greatest service to and ir this country. 
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Accomplishments of the U. S. 


Bureau of Agricultural 


Chemistry and Engineering 


Remarks of Dr. Henry G. Knight upon receipt 
of the Medal of The American Institute of 


Chemists from Vice President Wallace. 


ACCEPT with humility the honor that is being bestowed upon me 
tonight. It is all right, I suppose, for a chemist to express his satis- 
faction over the results of research, just as it is all right for an artist 
to admire his painting. But when you single out a chemist and publicly 
acclaim his accomplishments and arrange an affair of such signal 
honor as THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS does when it pre- 
sents its annual medal, the ceremony: is so impressive that it is some- 
times difficult for the recipient to properly express his appreciation. 


That's about the way I feel now 


However, when I look over there on the wall at the pictures of the 
rsons who have passed through a similar experience to the one I am 
ing through tonight, it gives me the courage to say thank you, from 
bottom of my heart. The thirteen men and one woman who have 

n the recipients of this medal have added materially to the world’s 
nd of knowledge in the chemical field, and the results of their efforts 
ve helped to make America a better place in which to live. It is a 
pleasure for me to have my name associated with the names of the 
istinguished persons who have received the INstITUTE’s medal. I ac- 
‘ept the honor, Mr. Toast Master, and give you permission at this 
to add my name to the names of those who have received this 


or in the past. 


\s the recipient of this medal I assure you that I appreciate the 
or that goes with it. And I know that I would not be receiving 
honor had it not been for the loyalty and codperation of the hun- 
ls of men and women who have worked with me during the past 
rs. I therefore desire to share this honor with my former and 
resent colleagues and, particularly, with the men and women of the 
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organization which I now represent, the Bureau of Agricultural Chem- 
istry and Engineering of the United States Department of Agriculture 

In honoring me you have honored my fellow workers and spot-lighted 
the research work of the Department of Agriculture. We all appreciate 
this recognition. I believe the Bureau of Standards is the only other 
Government agency that has shared in the I[NstITUTE’s awards. The 
other awards, since started in 1926, have gone to persons in industry 
and in research and educational institutions. 

\nd now, accord:ng to the precedent that has been established, it 
becomes my duty as the recipient of this year’s medal to recite some of 
the accomplishments of the organization which I represent. That’s 
done, I suppose, so that the INstTITUTE members and guests may deter- 
mine whether or not the committee was wise in its selection of the 
medalist. Please understand that I recite these accomplishments not in 
a boastful way, but merely to high-light the results of some of our most 
successful research. 


Soil Investigations 


There is every indication that the bluegrass region of Kentucky 
mous for its beautiful women, fast horses, and good whiskey—possesses 
a soil that has an ideal combination of such desirable chemical elements 
as manganese, calcium, phosphorus, nitrogen, iodine, and potash. 
There are other soils in some parts of the country that contain wn- 
desirable elements. The one element that has caused the most trouble 


is selenium. Selenium is a twin sister to sulfur and toxic to plants 


and animals. Each year thousands of cattle and sheep in parts of 
some of the Western States die from eating plants that have absorbed 
selenium from the soils on which they grew. In years past I have fol- 
lowed the course of a herd of sheep for more than twenty miles across 
the plains of Wyoming by the dead animals poisoned by eating wood, 
aster which I now know contains enormous quantities of selenium. 
Investigations by scientists of the Department of Agriculture 
of Wyoming and other Western States showed that selenium is pres 
in large enough quantities to make it an agricultural problem in the s 
and vegetation in some parts of the country, particularly in some at 
with a rainfall of less than 20 inches a year. These investigations : 
revealed that seleniferous areas are closely correlated with certain g 
logical formations. As a result of this research we know a great d 
about selenium today. We know where to look for the trouble, 
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to avoid it in many cases. These investigations have revealed the 
of heavy monetary losses to livestock producers in certain areas 
he West, as well as calling attention to the danger to people from 
consumption of foods produced on seleniferous soils. The man who 
lucted some of the most outstanding selenium investigations is a 
nber of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs. He is here tonight. 


Sweetpotato Starch 


n 1933, Senator Pat Harrison asked the Department of Agriculture 
the results of any of its investigations gave promise of benefiting 
Southern farmer. He was told that we had learned how to extract 
rch from sweetpotatoes. He got a WPA grant of $150,000 and was 
trumental in getting a sweetpotato starch plant established in an old 
ndoned sawmill building at Laurel in the southern part of his home 
te of Mississippi. 

That plant, the only one of its kind in this country, manufactured 
000 pounds of high grade white starch in 1934, and increased pro- 
tion each vear until it ground around 275,000 bushels of potatoes and 
ned out nearly 3 million pounds of starch in 1939. The cost of manu- 
turin lis starch was reduced from 13 cents a pound the first year 


ig 


tl 
> 
») 


about cents a pound last year. Sweetpotato starch can now be 
ised to replace an imported product. In addition to that, it offers 
uthern farmers another cash outlet for one of their major crops. 
out 1,000 codperative sweetpotato farmers who control the starch 
nt are profiting from the results of this research. The Laurel plant 
ich had to be operated largely on a pilot plant basis for the first 
vears, made a profit for the first time in 1939. The starch may be 

d for sizing in textile mills, in laundries and other industries, as well 
for food purposes. A trial test in the Bureau of Engraving and 
‘rinting showed that dextrin made from sweetpotato starch could be 
d for the adhesive on postage stamps. Further investigations with 
sweetpotato revealed that a high grade carbohydrate livestock feed 

be made from it. As a result of these ventures a livestock feed 

s been manufactured from sweetpotatoes at St. Francisville, Louisiana, 

a full-fledged sweetpotato livestock feed plant is being established 
\labama. I am proud to say that a member of the organization I 
resent is largely responsible for the development of this new and 


promising Southern industry. He is here tonight. 
lhe gay fast colors that some of the men and women are wearing 
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here this evening, and that are being worn rather generally today through- 
out the country are largely the result of research by chemists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This research developed 
new technical methods for the production of intermediates, fast and 
brilliant dyes for cotton. It was started because the World War in 1917 
cut off our supplies of German dyes which were the best in the world 
at that time. The American dyes of today are equal to those that are 
produced anywhere else. It is no longer necessary for us to go outside 
of this country for our dyes. This one piece of research has expanded 
the cotton market millions of dollars a year. One of the men who 
played an important part in this dye work is sitting at this banquet table 
tonight. 


It was said a few years ago that you couldn't produce good cucumber 
pickles in the South on account of the hot weather. So cucumber 
growing in that region was confined largely to production for the fresh 
vegetable market, until recent research by scientists of the Department 
and the North Carolina Experiment Station showed that with a slight 
modification of the pickling methods used in the North, quality prod- 
ucts could also be produced under Southern conditions. 


It is now possible and practical to pack high-quality fermented cucum- 
ber pickles, including dill pickles which are the hardest to produce, in 
the South. Thousands of farmers are now benefiting from this new 
development in North Carolina where the work was started a few years 
ago. As a result of this research North Carolina has become the 
fourth largest pickle producing State in the country. One of the men 
responsible for this development is with us this evening. 


Soybean Products 


At the Bureau’s Soybean Laboratory at Urbana, Illinois, considerable 


progress has been made in the development of paints, varnishes and 


enamels from the oil of the soybean, and in making plastics from the 
meal which is the residue that is left after the oil has been extracte 
Partly as a result of the research at this laboratory great quantities 
paint containing soybean oil are now sold. 


One paint company alone reports that it has made and sold m« 
than a million gallons of soybean oil paint. The more desirable pai 
oils, like tung oil and linseed oil, are known in the technical trade 
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ing oils” because they permit the paint to dry rather rapidly. Since 


natural soybean oil does not dry very fast the chemists had to try 


evelop methods to make it dry faster so that it could be satisfactorily 


| in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. They did develop 
n. And now soybean paint may be used for painting houses, barns 
other objects. I might say that soybean paint is being tried experi- 
ntally for marking streets and highways. This requires a very quick 
ing paint so as not to hold up traffic, and if the soybean paint can 
sure up to this test it will help in the industrial utilization of the 
bean crop. 
\lany oranges, though ripe, lack the full yellow color which the public 
iates with a ripe orange. This condition which is particularly 
valent with some varieties during the early part of the harvesting 
son curtailed the marketing a great deal until Department chemists 
ved the problem by treating these green-colored oranges with ethy- 


gas. The treatment simply bleaches out the predominant green 


lor and leaves the orange a beautiful natural yellow. The chemical 


estigations leading to the development of this treatment which is 


in rather general use cost the taxpayers of the country about 


+,000 and is estimated to be worth about $4,000,000 a year to the pro- 


lucers of citrus fruits in Florida alone and about the same amount to 


ducers in California. And yet some people say that research doesn’t 
I know it does. 1 think the criticism that sometimes comes to re- 


rch comes mainly because the scientists are forced to try the results 


{ their laboratory investigations on a commercial scale before they have 


c 


W 


| time to pick out all of the “operating bugs.” That happened in the 
e of the sweetpotato starch plant, and it’s likely to happen to any 
lertaking that is pushed too fast. Developments and discoveries and 
entions take painstaking time for checking and rechecking, and they 


utldn’t be pushed too rapidly. 


Substitute for Arsenate of Lead 


In the summer of 1928 I asked the then Assistant Chief of our 


reau to go to the Wenatchee Valley in Washington to see if he 
ild help find a substitute for the arsenate of lead that apple growers 
re forced to apply in excessive amounts in an effort to protect their 
it from the insects. He came back and told me that the trees were 
iyed so heavily that they looked like they had been whitewashed. 

n an effort to help solve this problem we put scientists to searching 
substitutes for arsenate of lead. It was necessary for this substitute 
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to do four things. It must kill the insects, not injure the foliage, be 
economical to use, and harmless to those who consumed the fruit. That 
Was quite an assignment but the investigators tackled it. 


Organic compounds containing sulfur were selected as promising 
substitutes since sulfur had already proved its value as an insecticide. 
\fter considerable research extending over quite a period of time the 
investigators tried a product made by reacting sulfur and diphenyla- 
mine. This product, known as phenothiazine, proved extremely toxic 
to mosquito larvae which was the only insect available to the entomolo- 
gists for laboratory tests at that time. Well, to make a long story short, 
it was found that it killed insects, that it was harmless to the foliage, 
and that it could be manufactured at a reasonable cost. That left only 
one test, namely, to show whether it was poisonous, especially to human 
beings. 

This test was first made with white rats at the Bureau’s pharma- 
cological laboratory at the Stanford University School of Medicine 
in San Francisco. It was later made with rabbits. These investigations 
revealed that no matter how much phenothiazine the animals got they 
continued to live. This checked off the fourth and last requirement 
and the investigators felt that they had at last found an insecticide that 
gave great promise of being a substitute for arsenate of lead. 

But that was not all. We sometimes start out to look for the answer 
to one problem and wind up with something entirely different. That 
happened in this case. During the pharmacological investigations it was 
revealed that phenothiazine had some value as a urinary antiseptic. This 
is something that has been long needed. One of our own investigators 
volunteered for the first test of its effects on human beings. The result 
was satisfactory. Then the Stanford Medical School joined with us t 


test phenothiazine on a clinical basis. A group of sixty-one patients wit 


urinary tract infections was selected for this test. All but eight wer 


either cured or definitely relieved. 

Encouraged by promising findings it was reasoned that if phenoth 
zine killed lower forms of life like insects and was non-poisonous 
the higher forms that it might be used as an anthelmintic for intestin: 
infestations of sheep, hogs, and other domestic animals. A quantity 
the chemical was synthesized and sent to the Bureau of Animal Indust 
where it was used and found to be very effective against some of 
most resistant intestinal parasites as well as being generally effect 
against many other types of infestation. Phenothiazine is now us 
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‘nsively as an anthelmintic and that one “find” in the very beginning 
its use is already worth thousands of dollars to the livestock industry 
this country. Two of my colleagues who did the original pheno- 


izine work are here tonight. 


assume that most of you are familiar with the Department of 
riculture’s new Regional Research Laboratories which I have been 
ed to discuss. But to refresh your memory and for the benefit of 
se who have not heard of this new program let me give you a brief 


iew of this rather extensive Government undertaking. 


fhe Department of Agriculture has been searching for industrial 
es for farm products in a limited way for twenty-five or thirty years, 

has some rather outstand:ng accomplishments to its credit. But 
itching for industrial outlets for farm products was a sort of a side 

compared to the main agricultural program. It was confined largely 
work on byproducts or what we used to call farm wastes until the 
irpluses forced us to start searching for more profitable outlets for 


surplus crops. Congress became so interested in this industrial utili- 


tion idea that it authorized an annual appropriation of four million 
lollars in 1938 and instructed the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
nd maintain four Regional Research Laboratories, one in each of the 
ijor farming areas of the country to search for new and wider in- 


lustrial outlets and markets for farm products. 


The Regional Laboratories 


\fter a careful survey, these laboratories were located at Peoria, 
llinois, for the Northern part of the country; New Orleans, Louisiana, 
the South; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the East; and Albany, 
lifornia, for the West. The Northern Laboratory is searching for 
w and wider industrial outlets and markets for corn, wheat, and 
ricultural residues or waste. The Southern Laboratory is working on 
ton, sweetpotatoes, and peanuts; the Eastern Laboratory on apples, 
acco, milk products, potatoes, vegetables, animal fats and oils, hides, 
ns and tanning materials; and the Western Laboratory on wheat, 
tatoes, apples, vegetables, fruits, alfalfa, and poultry products and 


yproducts. 
\ll four of the laboratories have been occupied and research is now 
ler way at these places. There is an average of more than 40 scien- 
tists employed at each of the laboratories, or a total of more than 175 at 
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the four. There are about 25 sub-professional employees plus the 
clerical and administrative help. There are altogether more than 400 
persons already at work in these laboratories and the staffs are being 
enlarged. The expansion will continue until there will be a total of 
between 800 and a thousand scientists searching for industrial outlets 
for farm crops in the four laboratories. This, as you can see, is an 
enormous program filled with great possibilities, but with few milestones 
to guide the searchers. The investigators in these laboratories are mov- 
ing as fast as it is humanly possible with their research work and every 
possible effort is being made to inaugurate projects that promise im- 


mediate help to the farmer. 








EASTERN PEGIONA, RESEARCH | ABORATORY 
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Architect's drawing by courtesey of the U. S. Department of Ag 


On account of the size of this new research program we are able 
to approach the problem on a larger scale than we've ever been able to 
do before. This will be very helpful. One of the reasons research in the 
utilization of farm products has moved slowly in the past is because the 
educational institutions which do agricultural research have not had the 


money to carry their findings beyond the test tube stage, which is only 
| 


the first in several steps in the development of a new product. In order 


to shorten the gap between test tube discoveries and commercial pro- 
duction, these new research laboratories are establishing what are ca! led 
“pilot plants”. These are really small commercial plants, but large 
enough to enable the checking of laboratory findings before they are 


turned over to industry. 
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industry has found the pilot plant method of checking on the com- 


rcial development of an article a very profitable part of its research 
ram. It has followed this method for a good many years. But 


t plant research is far more expensive than test tube investigations, 


this is the first time agricultural workers have had sufficient funds 


take their findings much beyond the test tube stage. 


It may interest you to learn that one entire wing, or roughly one-third. 
each of these four research laboratories is being utilized for pilot 
int work. A large pilot plant is now under construction at the 
wthern Laboratory at Peoria, Illinois, for the study of motor fuel from 
m crops. <A pilot plant is being constructed at the Western Labora- 
ry at Albany, California, to study the frozen fruit and vegetable 
rk. The pilot plant wing at the Philadelphia Laboratory was just 
ently finished, and the wing for this work at the New Orleans 


tboratory will be completed during the summer. 
Future Program of the Regional Laboratories 


Naturally I can’t report very much in the way of progress from 
these new laboratories because our research is just getting under way. 
But I feel that we have done a pretty good job in getting started as soon 
as we have, considering the tremendous difficulties we had to encounter 
in pioneering a program of this kind. I feel that my colleagues—the 
men who have borne the brunt of developing this program—are en- 
titled to a vote of thanks for the good work they have done. Some of 
them were originally in the Department of Agriculture, some came from 
industry and some from educational institutions. They have come 
rom all parts of the country and are specialists in a great many fields. 
When I think of these laboratories I like to think of these intensely 
interested scientists busy at their tasks rather than the imposing struc- 
tures of brick and stone in which they work. Ideas are what count, 

ul it's ideas that we need in this new program. A scientist with a 
continuing flow of ideas is a valuable person in our work even though 


only a small percentage of his ideas are workable. 

World conditions have changed a great deal since these laboratories 
were authorized in 1938, and it is a comforting thought to know that 
these laboratories could be turned into research institutions for national 
defense should the. occasion demand. 


We import most of our root starches, much of our tin, and practically 
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ourtesy of the U. S. Department of Agr 


Analytical Laboratory of the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 


all of our rubber from the East Indies. Half of our tanning materials 
and something like half of our linseed oil comes from South America, 
and practically all of our tung oil comes from China. If we should lose the 
freedom of the seas and be cut off from the rest of the world our ex- 
port trade would drop below the low mark where it now stands. It is 
reasonable to assume that such a situation would further increase the 
surplus problem and make it necessary for us to create in this country, 
if possible, greatly expanded markets for many of our major farm 
crops. That is the object of the laboratory program. 


So it seems to me that the establishment of these pioneering labora- 


tories marks an epoch in the application of science to the solution 
one of our great agricultural problems. They can be useful in a gt 
many ways, and I look forward to the time when I may give you a mo 
detailed report on the accomplishments from these halls of Chemistry 
and Engineering. 
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National Defense and the 


Training of Chemists 


By Donald H. Andrews, F.A.L.C., Chair- 
man, Chemistry Department, The Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ISTS in Washington, D. C., May 17, 1941. 


RISCIEN'T editorial in the New York Times states that the 
struggle between the totalitarian states and the democracies is 
a “production tug-of-war”. That small phrase sums up 
neatly the essential problems which are facing chemistry in the effort 
to aid national defense. For this tug-of-war is in a dangerously close 
balance. In some way we have to throw five thousand more chemists 


on our end of the rope. 


In the last war we learned a great deal about production. As I have 
heard one of our distinguished colleagues, Frank G. Breyer, state on a 
number of occasions, what we learned about production in the last war 
was worth the whole cost of the war. But today we are facing new 
production problems because this is a new kind of war. It is a very 
specialized kind of war. It is a war of precision. One might almost 
say of delicacy. Battles are not being won with bullets or cannon 
balls, but with finely wrought instruments and skillfully synthesized 
molecules. It is a war of hairsprings and traces of rare elements, a 
duel with the sixth decimal place as the weapon, parrying with double 
bonds and side chains. Accordingly the demand is not for strong 
muscles but for disciplined minds. 

Moreover this is no one-round fight with a decision on a quick 

ock-out but a real tug-of-war which may last more years than we 

‘e to think about. This time element throws into even higher relief 


problem of training. It is true our immediate hope of holding 
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off the dictators depends on the men who can put their shoulders to 
the wheel right now. They have to do the job at hand and do it w 
But for the final success we have to get the five thousand extra men 
on our end of the rope. That is precisely the task facing chemistry toda 

It is, of course, not a problem peculiar to the field of chemistry. It 
is being faced in every one of the professional fields vital to defense 
Moreover, the educational institutions of the country, equally aware of 
this problem, are also taking active steps to meet it. The American 
Council on Education in Washington has organized the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense with five sub-committees to deal 
with special issues, and the work of these committees has been most 
effective. 

From the point of view of educat.on there are three major problems 
to be met in organizing chemistry for defense. The first problem is 
to prevent the young men who can be trained as chemists and engineers 
from voluntarily enlisting in the army and navy under the influence of 
misguided patriotism. The second bulletin of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and National Defense quotes President Roosevelt from the 
Washington Post of August 15 as follows: “Reports have reached me 
that some young people who had planned to enter college this fall as 
well as a number of those who attended college last year, are intending 
to interrupt their education at this time because they feel it is more 
patriotic to work in a ship yard or to enlist in the Army or Navy than 
it is to attend college. Such a decision would be unfortunate. We 
must have well educated and intelligent citizens who have sound judg 
ment in dealing with the difficult problems of today. We also must 
have scientists, engineers, economists, and other people with specialized 
knowledge to plan and to build for National Defense as for social and 
economic progress. 

“Young people should be advised that it is their patriotic duty 
continue the normal course of their education unless and until the 
are called, so that they will be well prepared for greater usefulness to 
their country. They will be promptly notified if they are needed for 
another patriotic service.” 


It is particularly important to emphasize this because of the differen: 


in the situation now as contrasted with that of 1914-1918. Secretar 
Parsons of the American Chemical Society in his address before t! 
meeting at St. Louis pointed this out. “In 1916 the chemical industt 
had but blossomed in this country, and the government was forced t 
become the producer of materials. At the end of the World Wa 
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re were more than four thousand chemists in uniform functioning 
chemists, a large portion of them being commissioned officers 
nention all this to depict the vast change that has taken place. Today 
th one or two minor exceptions all material is being or will be pro- 
ced in plants financed or subsidized by the government to the extent 
many millions of dollars but operated by private corporations 

e armed forces today need no chemists in uniform to function as 
h for the various arsenals prepared themselves in advance with ex- 
rienced employees in civilian capacity through the Civil Service 
mmission. The government itself has no need for enlisted chemists. 
ven Chemical Warfare Reserve Officers trained for anticipated needs, 
it as yet supernumeraries, are largely being held in a Reserve Pool in 


der that they may continue their present usefulness in industry.” 


\s Dr. Parsons says, the need for chemists is not in the regular 


my but in “the production army” of which most of us are already 


embers, 
“You're in the production army now, 
\long with the man behind the plow. 
\nd you'll never get rich . 

Che second problem is to ensure that the Selective Service Boards 
grant deferments to chemists and to potential chemists. The hundreds 
f local boards scattered over the whole country are bound to interpret 

licies and regulations differently, no matter how patriotic their 

otives. This was recognized from the start by the Committee on 
ducation and National Defense and by the Selective Service Head- 
quarters itself. The sub-committee on military affairs, with President 
Isaiah Bowman of The Johns Hopkins University as chairman, has 
en in close codperation with the Selective Service officials and to date 


e results are eminently satisfactory on both sides. 


When the Selective Service ct was first discussed in Congress there 
is a clamor from many people who feared that its operation would 
fect adversely a number of specialized groups. Many people thought 
the doctors ought to be exempt. Others that students as a class should 
deferred, and so on down the line. Because of the experience in 
the last war the Selective Service officials and the Committee felt that 
ich class deferment would be unwise. So far the pressure for 
cial legislation toward this end has been successfully resisted. 


On the other hand the most careful thought has been given to the 
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fundamental principles involved in the problem both by President 
Bowman’s committee and by the Selective Service administrators. 
sulletins have been sent out at frequent intervals to the five thousand 
addresses which cover the major educational institutions through the 
country, and special bulletins have been prepared for the guidance 
of the local Selective Service boards. 

I want to quote from a bulletin sent out by the National Head- 
quarters of the Selective Service System on February 21, 1941, signed 
by General Lewis B. Hershey: “The national industrial training pro- 
gram can be protected from unnecessary interruptions by carrying out, 
with a due regard for the acute national need for such training, the 
intent of that phrase in Paragraph 352a which provides for the defer- 
ment of those ‘in preparation or training’ for a necessary occupation 


in an activity necessary to the national interest.” 
Deferment Urged for Students 


Granting that this principle is to be recognized we then have to deter- 
mine the groups in which it is most necessary to speed up training at 
the present time. Bulletin No. 11 on Higher Education and National 
Defense, dated April 24, 1941 has an interesting statement on this 
point. It contains a memorandum sent out to the State Directors of 
the Selective Service on April 2lst by Brigadier General Hershey, 
who is Deputy Director of the Selective Service System. In this 
memorandum General Hershey presents a letter which he has received 
from the Associate Director of the Office of Production Management 
The letter is as follows: “From studies which I have asked the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to make, I conclude that the supply of manpower 
in the specialized profession fields listed below, which have a definit: 
and direct relationship to the national defense program, is at a danget 
ously low level. It is necessary that this level be raised by every means 
within our power. Certainly the flow of trained graduates into these 
fields should not be unnecessarily interrupted by any action of at 
agency of Government. It is my conclusion that the national interest 
requires that students be encouraged to continue their education in thes 
fields and that the principle of occupational deferment under tl! 
Selective Service program may be used to assure their future avai 


ability to all activities relating directly or indirectly to the national d: 


fense program. 
“The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been represented at various 


conferences in discussing this general problem and has, on its ow 
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iative, interviewed responsible people important in the special 
nches of the professions, with a view to getting a cross section of 
nion on the matter. It is reported that the uncertainties arising 
m the attitudes of local draft boards have already affected the regis- 
tion of students for graduate work in the professional fields. 
erefore, it is urgently recommended that the most serious considera- 
n be given by the Selective Service System to the individual occupa- 
nal deferment of students in the following courses, so long as they 
tinue to be in preparation or training as necessary men in activities 
essary to the national defense : 
Chemistry Engineering 

Civil 

Electrical 

Chemical 

Mining and Metallurgical 

Mechanical 
“The above occupations have been especially studied by the Bureau 


da dangerously low level of manpower is found to exist therein. 


herefore, the immediate attention of Selective Service is requested 


the problem preventing any unnecessary increase of these shortages 


) that the national defense program will not be impeded unnecessarily. 


“The following are professional occupations in which authorities 
Ulege that a shortage will exist, but which have not yet been studied 
the Bureau. However, there is complete agreement among repre- 
ntatives of industry, of American colleges and universities, and of 
the practicing professional groups that the present and future demands 
| the national defense program for college-trained scientific personnel 
will transcend the normal supply of graduating students that comes 
ito the labor market at the close of the academic year. 
Engineering Biology and Bacteriology 
Agricultural Geology 
Sanitary Geo- Physics 
Dentistry Meteorology 
Pharmacy Hydrology 
Physics Cartography 
Medicine 
“The result of further research, as it becomes available, will be 
ansmitted to you.as a supplement to this present report”’. 
The real test of the operation of the Selective Service system in 
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this respect will come during the next three months. Many of 
boards are getting well along in their lists and the deferments wh 
have been granted many students to finish the present college year 
will expire. There is every reason, however, to believe that the pres- 


ent policy will solve this problem in a satisfactory way. 
University Students in Great Britain 


It is interesting to see what has happened in Britain. The sam 
situation there had to be met two vears ago. On May second, Presid 
Conant of Harvard University addressed the American Council 
Education on the subject “British Universities and the War”. 
this address he had an interesting comment to make on this point: 
“Thanks to the ‘Reserved Occupations’ and the central register, tl 
scientists of Great Britain are now to a surprising degree mobilized 
for national service. Physicists, engineers, chemists as well as doctor 
are at work where they are most needed. If men in these professioi 
had been allowed to volunteer at the start, or had been drafted, tl 
shortage today would be very serious indeed. One wonders whethe 
we in the United States will be far-sighted enough to profit by tl 
example. The question touches both our national defense and ‘hi 
continuation in time of dire emergency of our centers of advance 


teaching and research. 


“It is now clearly evident that the British Government was far- 
sighted in developing the idea of ‘reserved occupations’ before the wa 
The first schedule of these occupations of January 1939, listed 
thousand or more categories of employment which were then regard 
as essential to the defense of the country. These included a doze: 
or so categories involving university-trained men. Each category w 
assigned an age-limit. Men above this age were ‘reserved’; that 
these men were only permitted to volunteer for restricted classification 
of war services. Some categories had no age limit; for example, 
doctors were reserved ; physicists were reserved above the age of twenty- 
five; university and secondary school teachers above the same ag 
and chemists above twenty-one. The result of this original plan w 
in effect an over-reservation in many occupations. Frequent modi 


cations in the Schedule since then have been made. 


“The schedule is about to undergo still another revision. In mai 


occupations the age limit is being raised, since experience now show 


that, on balance, the needs of the fighting services are more importa! 
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the national effort than the particular occupations in question. For 


unple, the age for school teachers and university professors is be- 


raised from the original of twenty-five to thirty-five. On the 
er hand, the age limit on physicists who have proved of the utmost 


portance to ‘war work’, has been lowered from twenty-five to twenty- 


Now for the third and final problem which faces the universities. 
If the Selective Service will let us keep our students, what are we go- 
¢ to do with them? What is the most effective way of training them 
do the most good in the present emergency 7 Do we want to try to 
compress the work for a Bachelor of Chemistry degree from four to 
o years? Do we want to cut down the period of training for a Ph.D. 
om three years to one and a half? If we are to speed up training, 
yw much shall standards be permitted to suffer? The answers to 
questions of this sort are most pertinent for THE AMERICAN INSTITUTI 


CHEMISTS to consider 


Our first reaction may be that in the time of an emergency, standards 
by the board, but that is only a half-truth. It depends on what we 
ean by standards. True, red tape and formalism are frequently shoved 
aside in an emergency and young men skip up the ladder several rungs 

a time. In the rush and confusion, poor training behind a false 
front may masquerade for a while in a position of authority. But 
here is present in an emergency, diffused through every field of 
activity, the force of the necessity of facing bare facts; facing them 
forcefully, intelligently and honestly. There may not be as much of 

need for requiring a man to have a doctor’s degree but there are 


twice as many reasons for requiring him to be a good chemist. 
Emergency is an Increase in Social Pressure 


One may think of an emergency as a kind of increase in social 
essure so that the processes and reactions between units both small 
d great in our social-economic system are speeded up to kinetic 
locities unthought of in normal times. Something like this is bound 
affect our concept of what a chemist is and what part he plays in 

social and economic structure. If we want to push the analogy 
little further we may conclude that the destiny of the chemist is 
ing 


at these forces must follow out their course under the laws of social 


shaped by the forces which control the evolution of society and 


evolution, laws which are as inviolate as the laws of thermodynamics. And 
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in this “spontaneous process”, although we cannot go contrary to the 
“social free energy” involved, I believe that there is still a role for a 
catalyst; that in the development of chemistry as a vital part of civili- 
zation THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs can play a significant 
catalytic role. 

Therefore | ask you to consider the ways by which the training of 
chemists may be shortened. We have to recognize first of all that to 
be a chemist requires something more than the reading of ten standard 
textbooks and the performing of one hundred and fifty laboratory 
experiments. We also recognize that ability can never be expressed 
in terms of academic credits. 

Qualifications of a Chemist 


Definitions are dangerous but, | should like to risk one, and try 
state the qualifications of a chemist under four heads: 

1. .\ familiarity with chemical facts. 

\ discipline of the hands in laboratory manipulation. 
\ discipline of the mind in the patterns of chemical thinking. 

4. \n instinct for ways to get things done—call it chemical, engi- 
neering or just scientific if you wish. 

As we go down this list the speed in training becomes point by 
point progressively more difficult. We can compress the ten textbooks 
and one hundred and fifty experiments into half the time it takes now 
or even less. By some helpful pruning of material in laboratory 
courses and emphasis in the right places, we might speed up the attain- 
ment of skill in laboratory manipulation. But when it comes to 
accelerating the acquirement of skill in chemical thinking or the develo, 
ment of chemical instinct, we must shake our heads. 

If then, we cannot speed up the development of these vital qualities 
the only alternative seems to be to go out and look for the boys who are 
“born chemists”, for the boys who have a head start by possessing 
native ability along chemical lines as a God given gift. So far as | 
know, this is still an untried means of producing more chemists in 4 
hurry and it is worth considering. 

Perhaps you don't believe in born chemists, many psychologists appa 
ently do not. But as a matter of practical experience I am firmly co 
vinced that among a hundred students entering a freshmen chemist 
course, the natural ability to do chemical things varies at least tenfol 
I should be interested to know to what extent those of you who ha\ 


seen men develop in industrial laboratories agree with me on this figut 
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It is quite true that men who have the facility rapidly to acquire 
owledge and skill often end up washing test tubes for the man who 
rned chemistry the slow and hard way. Nevertheless, I still believe 
it there are boys who possess innate scientific ability plus all around 
ise and discipline of character. \nd I believe that these boys can 
trained as captains in the chemical army in a time much shorter than 


e period which we now consider normal. 


In conclusion I want to stress one more point. Cur admission that 
i 


vise and discipline and breadth are of equal importance with chemical 
cility brings us to the heart of the professional aspect of the chemist. 
(he new standard dictionary states that “a profession is an occupa- 
tion that properly involves a liberal education or its equivalent, and 
ental rather than manual labor. Hence any calling or occupation 
involving special mental or other attainments or special discipline as 
editing, acting, engineering, authorship, etc.” It is hard to see how 
chemistry can be brought into the professional fold, if we insist that 
no manual labor be involved. But for that matter I would like to ask 
the author of that definition why he thinks there is no manual labor 

engineering, -\nd as far as I am concerned there is a great deal 
of manual labor in authorship. However, the part of the definition 
vhich bears most on this discussion is “a profession is an occupation 


that properly involves a liberal education.” 
Activities of the Professional Chemist 


When we assert that the activities of a professional chemist involve 

liberal education we establish at once certain lines by which we can 
set apart the professional chemist from all the other people who are 
onnected with chemistry in one capacity or another, all the way from 
the nightwatchman at the gate to the man in the chair at the head of 
the directors’ table. 

A professional chemist may be performing research but he is more 
than an apparatus operator. He may play a part in manufacturing 
hemical products but he is more than an artisan. 
He may apply chemistry 


He may be engaged 
n business but he is more than a tradesman. 
o the service of medicine, metallurgy or any other field, but he is 
ore than a technician. If he is really practicing his profession, he 
s constantly aware of and guided by principles rather than rules. He 
s in contact on the one hand with the laws of chemistry and on the 


ther, depending on his particular job, with the laws of physics, of 
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engineering, of economics, of biology, and above all with the inexorabl 
laws of the behavior of human beings individually and en masse. It is 
his special discipline in chemistry coupled with a liberal understand 
ing of the larger world that enables him to fulfill the function of 
his profession. 

In his essay on “Man the Technician” the Spanish philosopher 
Ortega y Gasset writes: “I wish it would dawn upon engineers that, 
in order to be an engineer it is not enough to be an engineer. Whik 
they are minding their own business, history may be pulling away the 
ground from under their feet”. 

It is on this conception of the professional chemist that the pressur 
of the emergency bears down with greatest weight. If the period of 
training has to be shortened, the liberal subjects in the curriculum will 
suffer the most pruning. It is therefore doubly important that we keep 
the ideals of the profession vividly before us. 

The concept of the professional chemist has its roots in the whok 
fundamental structure of those ideals which are the basis of our civili 
zation. This we believe with most intense conviction. Our faith in 
the profession of chemistry is coupled with our faith in the dignity « 
the individual man and the belief that society as a whole can only prosper 
when the individual is not a soulless cog in a machine. We affirn 
that the chemist must be a man with recognized individual rights and 
responsibilities, with a code of conduct, with a standard of ability and 
of technical skill, and finally above all a man with a broad understand 
ing for dealing with the larger scientific, economic, and social world 
in which he lives and moves and has his being. We join the ranks in 
the world wide battle for liberty and we will not falter or fail unti 


it is won. 


® ® ® 


It was necessary to omit some of the usual departmental material fron 
this issue of THe CHEMIST, in order to include the proceedings of th 
\nnual Meeting. The September issue will include the omissions to 
gether with some excellent new material. The October issue will con 
tain the membership list of THe INstiTUTE, as announced on page 178 
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Annual Meeting Reports 


Report of the Secretary 
for the year ending April 30, 1941 


am pleased to submit this report Resignations 
the activities of Tue American Ix- Dropped 
UTE or CHEMIsts during the season Deceased 
10-41, 


. . otal loss mm bership 
he National Council held nine Potal | emer ey 


tings during the year with an aver- Total increase 
attendance of eleven councilors. \Total decrease 
The following actions upon the mem- 


rship were taken: Net increase in membership 


Elections Actions 
_— ex Fellows to Life Members 
sociate rf Associates to Fellows 
aes *» Juniors to Fellows 
‘Juniors to Associate 
Student to Associate 


Membership 
May 1940 May 1941 


Honorary Members 


Loss of Membership 
Resignations 
llows 


Lite Members 


sociates 
Fellows 


niors 
\ssociate 5 
tudents 
Juniors 


Students 


1634 


llows 1 regret to make note of the following 
ssociates deaths during the season: 
mors 
: Honorary Member 
otal . . = 
William Wallace Buffum 
Deceased 
norary Members Life Member 
te Members : . 
Edward Carl Uhlig 
llows 


sociates 


Medalist 


Total James Flack Norris 
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Fellows 
Paul de Meritt Buckminster 
William G. Crockett 
Carleton Ellis 
Wolf Kritchevsky 
Karl R. Lindfors 
James Harvey Ransom 
Jere K. Ross 
Ludwig Saarbach 
John A. Schaeffer 
Albert M. Smoot 


Associat 


Luciano L. Blancaflor 


While the 
this 

during the 
the 
membership is the largest in 


increase in membership 


during year is not as great as it 


was previous year, due 


chiefly to present economic condi- 
tions, the 
and a 


the 


the history of the INstituTE, 


noticeable increase of interest in 
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the 
bers is a most encouraging sign for 


INSTITUTE upon part of its me 


future growth and for its increasi 


value to chemists and to the chemi 


profession. 


The 


treasurer, 


reports of the president, t 
the 


and of the 


committees ar 
editor of T) 
chief 
the Institute during the past year an 


various 
chapters 
activities 


Cuemisr cover the 


need not be included in this report. 


I again wish to express my deep aj 
Miss V. | 


loyal, and 


preciation to my assistant 


Kimball for her valuable, 


conscientious service to me as_ secré 


tary, and her capable and successful 


management of THe CHEMIST as its 


editor deserve the highest commenda 


tion of the members of the INstitut: 


Howard S. Neiman, Secretary 


Report of the Committee on Economic Welfare 


\ meeting of the Committee on 
Welfare held at The 
Chemists’ Club on the evening of May 
ninth 


Economic was 


A MERI- 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs, attended, 
Dr. Marston L 
Hamlin, of the Barrett Company, kind- 
The 
Dr. 


Jeegle, 


Dr. Fisher, president of Tut 
CAN 
with Dr. Shepard. 
other 
An- 


and 


ly consented to join us 
the Committee, 


Aycock, Dr 


Dr. Carpenter, were unable to come. 


members of 
derson, Dr. 


Dr. Fisher stated that the plans of 
the INstiruTe regarding the nature of 
this Committee had not been definitely 
formulated, but it was becoming appar- 
ent that field of 
investigation open to us and it would 
be impossible for a Committee to make 
a full study of the subject. 


there was a large 


We discussed the plan of giving a 
grant to a University Professor, prefer- 
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ably a man interested in economics 
who can give us information regarding 
the place of the chemist in the economi 
system of the and he might 
study the 
science and its impact on human wel 


We would like to find the plac 
of the chemist in the economic 


country, 
also economic aspects of 
tare. 
system, 
and we must learn more about the cor 
tributions which chemists and chemistry 
are making to our civilization. 

Dr. Fisher that 
like the Rockefellk 
Foundation or perhaps some Universit 


It was suggested by 
an institution 


could be endowed to the extent of carr) 
ing on this work for a number of years 
until sufficient information was avai 
draw 


Fisher 


to enable us to 
Later Dr. wrote th: 
it might be of interest to approach t! 
this o1 
ganization is well equipped to hand! 
this 


able some cot 


clusions. 
Russell Sage Foundation as 
work and has made it 
point to carry on such activities 


type of 





T 


| 
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he interest of Dr. ( 
fare of the chemist w 


onant in the 
as also men- 


ed and there was a possibility that 


might have some suggestions 


was believed that T: 


ITUTE OF C 


HEMISTS 


iE AMERICAN 
would not be 


to sponsor this work without con- 


tions from 


individua 


Is who were 


rested in this study and might help 


financing suc 


’r. Hamlin’s 


h a study. 


report was read and 


siderable discussion wz 


report 


\ number of 


ideas we 


as based upon 


re mentioned 


ich would be of definite interest. For 


x<ample, a code of ethics for chemists 


‘ 


ild be a val 
s Committee 


uable cont 


White’s report; Dr. 
ntioned the effect on the chemist of 
plans adopted by 


retirement 
mber of ind 


istries 


ribution from 


a further study of 


Shepard also 


Further work should also be done in 


of students 


for the 


nnection with the selection and train- 


chemical pro- 
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fession. It is believed that Universities 
can be of great assistance in classifying 
students and possibly in limiting the 
number of students who are allowed to 
take certain graduate work in chemistry. 


It was also hoped that further study 
would be given to the place of the 
chemist in industrial organizations, his 
relation to the management and his re- 
sponsibilities to his profession. The 
salaries of chemists in comparison with 
other professional men such as lawyers, 
engineers, and business executives 
should also be investigated. <A_ study 
of the salaries of chemists in industrial 
concerns was recently made by the 
Industrial Research Institute, and it 
might be possible that this information 
could be made available to this Com- 


mittee 


Dr. Hamlin has also agreed to con- 


“tribute a copy of his report to be at- 


tached to the report of the Committec 
on Economic Welfare. 


Charles N. Frey, Chairman. 


Report of the Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee of the 


STITUTE is made up of 


the following 


irman of regional membership com- 


ittees 
Dr. Addison 


nnsylvania. 


C, Angus, 


Philadelphia, 


Dr. T. K. Cleveland, Berkeley, Cal- 


ria, 


George 


Dr. M. L 
w Jersey. 
Dr. A. L. 
rk 

mam. €. 


nnecticut. 


H. Colem: 


Crossley, 


an, lowa City, 


Bound Brook, 


Taylor, Brooklyn, New 


Hoover, 


Middletown, 


Dr. B. Smith Hopkins, Urbana, 
Illinois 

Dean Townes R. Leigh, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Dr. Norris \V. Matthews, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Dr. W. O. Milligan, Houston, Texas 

Dr. Carl Rasch, Tonawanda, New 
York. 

These chairmen have formed their 
own committees and have worked 
through them in bringing the INstirutt 
and its aims and objectives to the atten- 
tion of properly qualified members of 
the chemical profession. Many letters 
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have heen written and personal inter- 
views held and the Institute has be- 


come much better known in a more 


direct and intimate way than at any 


time in the past 
The 


mends that efforts be made to establish 


Membership Committee recom- 


more local chapters in order that mem- 
of the 


more 


bers INSTITUTE be able to 


work 


may 


effectively in carrvinge on 


Report of 


In accordance with your instructions, 
I have audited your books and records 
\pril 30, 1941, 


sheet 


for the fiscal year ended 
and submit herewith a balance 
at that date, 


of Income and 


as 
statement 
the 


and a statement of Cash Receipts and 


together with a 


Expenses for year 


Disbursements 


Public 


reconciliation 


National 
with 


Bank 
the 


vouch- 


h m_ the 


wa verihed by 
hank statement and satisfactory 


all 


transferred 


under 
to the 
Emigrant Savings Bank an amount of 
$2500.00 to- 

totaled 
Dues 


crs were presented for items 


audit There was 


as a reserve fund, which 
interest earned, 
April 30, 1941. 
from members for the current 
to $3602.00 
there was provided an 
of fifty 
bad and delinquent accounts 


gether with 


$2521.92 on re- 


ceivabk 


and prior years amounted 


against which 


arbitrary reserve per cent for 


The excess of income over expenses 
for the entire year amounted to $569.82 
his compares 


$2619.38 


with a income of 


the 


net 


for preceding year and 


May, 1941 
those projects that are of special pr 
fessional importance. 

The work of this committee 
much more effective if members 


wou 
be 
the INstirute would take the initiati 
in recommending the INstiturtt 
those chemists who are specially quali- 
fied and interested in what the organ 
working 


1s 


and 


» 


zation stands for 


accomplish \\ Read, Chairma 


the Auditor 

ended April 30, 
the 
which 


the 
Included 
of 


$387 16 fc r 


1939 


amount 


veal 
in income is 


$6.65 


net 
an represents 
the net profit on the publication of Tx 
CHEMISs?. 


The 
1941 


creasc 


surplus account on 
was $5309.29 and 


$569.82 


\pril 30 
reflects an it 
the This 
increase is the amount as shown in th 
ot 


of for year 


schedule income and expenses. 


Your total membership increased 
from 1634 on April 30, 1940 to 1655 
on April 30, 1941 as indicated by the 
schedule of membership changes 


In my opinion, the balance sheet sul 
mitted herewith, and the related state- 
ments of income and expenses together 
with accompanying schedules, correctly 
Tu 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF CHEMISTS 0! 
April 30, 1941, and are in accordan 


present the financial position of 


with the books and records. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Jacob A. Lichtenfeld, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


SCHEDULE OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1941 


INCOME 


Members Dues, 1940-41 $6,705.50 
Less Reserve for Chapter Refunds 445.96 


Net Income from Dues $6,259.54 
The Chemist Publication 

Income from Advertising $ 609.75 

Income from Subscriptions 2,653.84 

Gross Income $3,263.59 

Less Cost of Publication 3,256.94 


Net Income from Tue CHEMIsT 3 6.65 
Contribution 20.00 
Annual Dinner (1940) 6.00 
Interest on Bank Balance (Emigrant) 21.92 


Total Gross Income for the Year : $6,314.11 


EXPENSES 


Salaries $2,610.84 
Rent 600.00 
Light 27.84 
Stationery and Printing 366.72 
Postage ....... 364.66 
Secretary Expenses 19.00 
Membership Expenses 111.56 
Telephone and Telegraph 135.35 
Social Security Taxes 25.27 
Occupancy Taxes 1.00 
Council Expenses 75.75 
Accounting 137.50 
Annual Meeting Expenses 339.34 
Medals 82.42 
Contributions, Chemist Advisory Council 400.00 
Treasurer's Bond 12.50 
Washington Chapter Survey 25.00 
Delinquent Accounts Written Off 387.50 
General Expenses 22.04 


Total Expenses for Year 


NET INCOME FOR YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1941 
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Report of the Committee on National Legislation 
Affecting Chemists 


been considerable 


bills have been 


While 
discussion, and several 
introduced into Congress which would 
affect pro- 
motions for 


there has 


chemists such as statutory 


those upon Civil Service, 
only 
The 
Docu- 


Congress, 


changes in the pension system, etc., 
became a law 
Public 
76th 
Act Extending the 
Executive Civil 
States. In 
President by 


one bill actually 
bill to 
ment 

H. Rk. 9600, An 
Classified 

the United 
bill authorized the 


which I refer is 
No. 880 of the 


Service ot 
this 
Ex- 


substance 


ecutive order to cover into the classified 
civil service any offices or positions in 
or under an executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, or other agency 
of the Government: provided, that in 
the case of federally owned and 
controlled corporation organized under 
State, Territory, or 
United States 
cluding the Philippine Islands), or the 


any 


the laws of any 
possession of the (in- 
District of Columbia, the President is 
authorized to direct that such action be 
taken as appointment to 
offices or positions in any such corpora- 
tion to be with 
the civil-service laws, consistently with 


will permit 


made in accordance 
the laws of any such State, Territory, 
District of Col- 
articles 


or possession, or the 


umbia, or with the charter or 
such corpora- 
that the pro- 


visions of this section shall not apply 


of incorporation of any 
tion. Provided further, 
to offices or positions in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority or to any positions in 
the Work Projects Administration or 
to any position to which appointments 
are made by the President by and with 
the Senate, 
United 


the advice and consent of 
or to 
States district attorney 


positions of assistant 


The 


office or position which is covered into 


Sec. 2. (a) incumbent of any 


the classified civil service under th 
provisions of section 1 of this Act shall 
not thereby acquire a classified civil- 
service status, except (1) upon recon 
mendation by the head of the agency 
concerned within one year alter such 
office or position has been covered into 
the classified civil service, and certifi- 
cation within such period by such head 
to the Civil that 


such 


Commission 
with 


Service 


incumbent has served merit 


for not less than six months immediate 
ly prior to the date such office or posi- 
covered into the classified 


tion was 


civil service; and (2) 
such suitable noncompetitive examina- 
tion as the Commission may prescribe; 


provided, that any such incumbent shall 


upon passing 


be given only one such noncompetitive 
examination; provided further, that any 
such incumbent who fails to pass th 
noncompetitive examination provided in 
his case shall be separated from the 
service not later than six months after 
the Commission advises the appointing 
officer that such employee has failed 


The Act shall not apply to the Postal 
Service, offices or positions of teachers, 
office 


employees of the community-center « 


librarians, school-attendance 
partment under the Board of Educati 
of the District of Columbia, the M« 
ropolitan Police, the Fire Departm: 
of the District of Columbia, the Unit 
States Park 
officers and 
military and 
Coast Guard, commissioned 
the Public Health Service 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, positions 


Police, commission 
personnel in t 


and tl 


enlisted 
naval services 

officers 
and t 
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Printing Office, posi- 
in the 
states, 


Ser- 


Government 
officers 
United 


ustoms 


foreign-service 
the 


of 


ign Service of 
in positions in the ¢ 
of the Treasury Department, 
Immigra- 


the 


positions in the 


Naturalization 


um 
and 


rtment 


Service of 


of Labor, certain members 


certain 


under 


rv crew of a vessel, and 


positions including those 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


As \ct, 


large number of positions in the many 


will be noted under the a 


agencies which have been established 


past several years will come 
Many 


chemists 


during th« 


in under the classified service 


these agencies employ 


ol 
among their personnel. 


Henry G. Knight, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Unemployment 


the past twelve months of 


conditions, unemployment 


ring 


ng chemists has considerably de- 


sed. The 


rching for technical men with highly 


industry is continuously 
ialized qualifications to handle emer- 
y problems created, due to the Na- 
al Defense Program. However, one 
ild overlook th« 


lation confronting chemists who hav« 


not very serious 


vet been absorbed by these increased 


This may be due to a par- 


ilar combination of specifications re- 


uired for chemical production, or re- 


rictions placed hy 


the industry with 


ference to age, education, experience, 


general personal qualifications. 


lhe Committee on Unemployment of 


INSTITUT! CHEM- 


earnestly 


AMERICAN Oo! 
Ss, the refore, 


t the Instirure should begin a study 


recommends 


ersonnel problems in our profession 
relative 
of 


securing fundamental facts 
normal 
mists, together with the number of 
added to the in- 


present abnormal 


the supply and demand 
technicians 
due to the 
This can 
the work 
Council. 


mical 
try 
accomplished by 
of the 
Close 
individual problems presented every 
to the the 


ls. be 


moting Chemist 
isory observation 


Council substantiates 
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that there are at the present time 


men and women in our profession with- 


act 


out employment who need assistance 


On the other hand, the experience rec- 
fulfill 


vacancies 


these registrants do not 
for 


ords of 


the requirements needed 
to the 


other important problems in 


reported Council. These and 


technologi- 


cal unemployment will have to be faced 


hy the INstriruTe, 


classification and re- 


chemists during 


task of 


of 


The 
classification 
time will no doubt depend, more than 


peace 


it ever has before, upon the definition 
of “a chemist”. The Institute should 
lead in establishing clear-cut standards 
in distinguishing a chemist from a tech- 
nician. The of 
which a chemist renders to the profes- 
Here again, 


classification services 
sion is also very essential. 
one should note that the qualifications 
established the Chemist Advisory 
Council for its registration of chemists 


by 


and chemical engineers would be 
helpful in arriving at a workable solu- 
tion for this very important problem. 


very 


committees now 
established Chemist Advisory 
Council all the should 
secure statistical data covering the char- 
of research in- 


stitutions, 


Local co perating 


by the 
over country 
industries, 


the 


acter local 


etc., and approximate 
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normal number of chemists required 
for same. The Advisory Council should 
receive these fundamental facts and 
classify them according to standards 
established by the Instirute. Such 
a constructive program will be an aid 
in maintaining the standards of the pro- 
fession Intelligent and timely guid- 
ance will no doubt maintain the morale 
of those unemployed and in need 


The present decrease in unemploy- 
ment in the chemical profession should 
not be an influence towards lack of in- 
terest in the vital professional prob- 
lems which are presented. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that one should take 
advantage of the improved circum- 
stances due to defense activities and 
support a program which will be help- 
ful in time of need and distress. Such 
a program has been already undertaken 
by Chemist Advisory Council and spon- 
sored by THe American INSTITUTE ot 
Cuemists, These activities can be effi- 
ciently handled if every employed chem- 


ist contributes a small amount—as little 
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as $1.00 per year—to the Advis 
Council. The success of such an atte: 
will no doubt depend upon educat 
and publicity, which again requires 


nancial support for an universal appeal 


The Committee on Unemployment ut 
the INstirutTe to endeavor its utn 
in encouraging its members to subscr 
to the work of the Council. 


Attention of the members of T 
AMERICAN INstITUTE oF CHEMISTs 
called to a report by the Secretary 
Chemist Advisory Council, published 
the February, 1941 issue of Tue Cuey 
Ist, and an appropriate editorial by 
Editor of Tue Cuemist in the 


issue, 


The Committee on Unemploym 


would appreciate receiving comment 


and suggestions which will be helpful 


in working on a number of professiot 
problems which will arise during 
present emergency and, in time of pea 


thereafter 


R. Allen, Chairmar 


Report of the Committee on Ethics 


During the past year your Committee 
on Ethics has had occasion to consider 
the case of one member of the In- 
stirute whose ethical practices have 
been brought into question by reason 
of certain display advertising in which 
his work was involved. 


Your Committee has examined in de- 
tail all of the printed matter and all 
available evidence from other sources 
in connection with the case. After due 
and careful consideration they recom- 


mended that no action be taken at t! 
present time. 


Your Committee further comme 
the Council for its recent enactm¢ 
requiring prepublication of names 
all prospective members prior to th 
election to membership, and trust tl 
this enactment will materially red 
the probability of future cases such 
it has had in consideration for the pi 
year. 

W. D. Turner, Chairman 


Thi: 
tributi 
I asis 
tions « 
in the 
the e 
overTrca 
news 
chapte 
intere: 
chapte 
covere 
of int 


States 


editor 
The 
one ¢ 


which 
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Report of the Committee on Inter-Relations 


of 
to 
dissatisfaction 


Committee 
1939 


he Inter-relations 


INSTITUTE Was set up in 


sider questions of 


amongst the membership. During its 


two years of existence the Committee 


investigated such questions, carry- 


on its work largely by correspond- 


ence with members who had submitted 


resignations, 


Your Committee finds that there is 


widespread dissatisfaction amongst 
membership and that the relatively 
seem more 


sent in 


other 


resignations no 


nerous than in professional 


anizations. 


\ 


erse 


few resignations were caused by 


financial circumstances which 


ad 
Several were 
the 


the dues a burden 
to 


made 


disagreement with INsTI- 


licensing However, 


the 


program. 


resignations were from 


stated there was no 


for dues paid 


members who 


tangible return Since 
practically all the latter resided in re- 
there no chapters, 


the statement 


where were 


gions 
the 

To this 
mittee urges that chapters 


basis of is obvious. 


meet situation, your Com- 
be organized 
The talks arranged by 


more rapidly 


a chapter not only offer tangible evi- 
dence of return for dues paid, but more 
important a chapter is a focal point 
the 
employment 
work of the 
the 


dissident 


membership, licensing, ethics, 


other 


for 


and professional 


Institute in the locality. 


Indeed Committee feels some of 


the 


because they have nothing to do. 


members are dissatisfied 


no further work before 
it 


There being 


the Inter-relations Committee, re- 


commends its own discharge 


Charles A. Marlies, Chairman. 


Report of the Editor of the Chemist 


con- 
the 


This year about twenty-five 


editors selected, on 
their 
tions of the country, to increase interest 


uting were 


asis location in various sec- 
in the activities of chemists outside of 
the This 

ercame several protests last year that 
to the 


chapter areas and was not sufficiently 


eastern area. successfully 


news was confined too closely 


interesting to members outside of these 
This 


coverage brought us many expressions 


chapter areas. increase in news 
of interest from all parts of the United 
States, thanks to the excellent 


by 


report- 


done these new contributing 
ecitors, 
The 
of 
lich 
chemical 


Chapter prepared 
outstanding 
contributed to 


entitled, “A 


? 


Washington 
the 
has 


e most reports 


so far been 


profession, 


13 


Partial Survey of the Chemical Pro- 
fession with Particular Reference to the 
Washington f{ Tue Ame_enrt- 
INSTITUTE Cuemists.” The 
general survey of chemists, immediately 
preceding to the 
Washington Chapter, was the first ap- 
ot 


material about the chemical profession. 


Chapter o 
CAN or 


specific reference 


pearance in one report available 
The whole survey appeared in the Jan- 
1941 THe CHEMIs1 
brought an unprecedented number of re- 
this from 


universities 


uary issue of and 


quests for copies of issue 


libraries, individuals, and 


the industries. 


A series of articles on “Opportunities 
in the Government Ser- 
Marshall, 


year, was completed in a recent issue 


for Chemists 


vice” by Louis started last 
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series was 


This 


universities, 


of Tue CHeEmMIst. 
popular 
added it to 


material. 


among which 


their files on vocational 


Both the technical press and the na- 
tional press have codperated generously 
on publicity. The New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, The 
New York Sun, and The New York 
World-Telegram have included in their 
columns information sent to them about 
meetings of the Instrrure. We should 
like particularly to mention the generous 
INSTITUTE 
by Chemical Industries, The Indicator 
and The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
News Week has scheduled a news story 
about this Annual Meeting for the end 
of May. Associates 


cooperation given to news 


Science Research 


May, 1941 


have listed THe CHemistr each m 
in their “Vocational Guide”. 

It has been necessary to print n 
than the [ 


throughout 


usual number of co 
this take 
increasing requests for special issu 


year to care 
We are deeply grateful to the In 


TUTE members who contributed arti- 
cles, reports, and suggestions to increase 
the interest of this publication; to Dr. 
Harry L. 
and 
Howlett 


cooperation; to the Chapter Secretaries 


his contributions 
Dr. Wiiliam 
constructive 


Fisher for 
encouragement; to 
Gardner for his 


and News Reporters for their coverag 
of chapter activities; and especially to 


Secretary Neiman for his generou 
and guidance. 


V. F. Kimball, Editor 


assistance 


Report of the New York Chapter 


New 
successful 


attendance at the meetings and 


The 
very 
by the 
by the 
mittees 


York Chapter has had a 
year, as characterized 


activities of the various com- 
Meetings 

held at the 
At each, there was a 
and 


Four mectings were 
Club. 


attendance of 


Chemists’ 
capacity members 
guests. 

A testimonial dinner was tendered to 
Howard S. Neiman, secretary of the 
Institute, on November first. More 
than one hundred and fifty guests in- 
cluding very prominent chem- 
ists attended the dinner and reception 
to pay tribute to Mr. Neiman’s work 
in building up our Institute. 


many 


On January seventeenth the chapter 
had the pleasure of listening to an 
illustrated lecture by Colonel Marston 
T. Bogert, which was a very interest- 
ing review of the development of our 


present federal organizations for de- 


? 


extended discussion of this 
the 


over two hundred and twenty-five mem 


fense. An 


subject followed meeting wher 


bers and guests were present. 


On February twenty-first, Dr. Ric! 
ard S. Morse addressed the chapter on 
“How Vacuum Technology Opens N« 
He described 
pressures of 


Fields for Chemists”. 
his talk the 
proximately 10- 


use of 


mm, which made 
feasible to distill a wid 


have 1 


commercially 
variety of products which 
heretofore lent themselves to such tre 
The attended 
over one hundred members and guest 
who asked 
the talk. 
On April fourth, Dr. A. W. Ralst 
illustrated address 
Fats”. He descril 
the increasing importance of fatty a 


ment. meeting was 


many questions followi 


presented an 
“Chemicals from 


derivatives in what is becoming a n 
and rapidly expanding field of che 
Over one hundred and twent 
were present including 


istry. 


five 


persons 
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he other 


inned for this year. 
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y prominent chemists who are not 
ibers of the Institute. An invita- 
had been extended to chemists in 
ral to attend the three 
h there was a guest speaker. 


meetings at 
This 


the chapter an unusual opportunity 


quaint various non-members with 


This 


mem- 


INSTITUTE and our activities 
seeking new 


We had 


nt cooperation of the semi-technical 


ild assist us in 


in the future very ¢x- 


s, of various companies, and of 


institutions in announcing 


As a 


acquainted 


ational 
result many 


the 


e meetings 


became with 


mists 


pter who might not have otherwise 


rned in detail of our work 


meetings are also 
One of these will 
to be held 
twenty-third to 


for 


wo additional 


meeting 
May 


nominations 


the nomination 
afternoon of 
ceive additional 
and councillors of the chapter 
will be the 


which 


meeting 
of 


nal 


the year at the business 


reviewed and 


will take 


upon the 


will be 
This 


dinner 


chapte r 


ers elected. place 


in annual evening 
May twenty-third It is to be 
owed by the the 
dent Medals awarded 
for 1941 


will be 


presentation of 


by this chap- 


It is estimated that eleven 


dals 


presented. Friends oi 
recipients of the medals will be in- 
d to the Ar- 


gements are also being made for a 


witness presentation. 


k on visual deception 


This series of meetings was planned 
Program Committee, consisting 


Mattiello, R 


the 
Messrs. J 


Price. 


Baker and 


The Nominating Committee consisted 
R. E. Kirk, chairman, H. G 
ll, and E. R. Allen. 


Lind- 


Chapter Council 


The chapter council, consisting of 


“Committee 


May, 1941 


Messrs. F. H. Bivins, C. N. Frey, F. 
S. Granger, D. Price, V. Turkington, 
and chapter officers, Wm. H. Gardner, 
W. D. Turner, D. H. Jackson and M. 

have held eight meetings 


Hamlin, will 


at which they have taken a very active 


part in the wide variety of activities of 


the chapter besides their regular ex- 


has been 
the 


guiding 


ecutive duties. Their advice 


of inestimable assistance to chair- 
these 


took a 


general plan for 


and 
The 
part in the 


the program for the year and in setting 


man in organizing 


various activities council 


personal 


in- 
the 


up the various committees, which 
cluded the 
Membership Committee, the Committee 
the 


By- 


Program Committee, 


Professional Problems. one on 


the 
Nominating 


on 


Revision ol Constitution and 
the 


an Auditing 


and 
the 


Laws, Committee 


Committee. One of 
the 


meeting 


emer- 
the 
Problems, 


council an 


he Id 


Professional 


meetings of was 


gency jointly with 
on 
to consider what urgent assistance 
could be given the Chemist Advisory 
Council. This 
detail 


meeting each individual member of the 


described in 
this 


meeting is 


some below. Following 


Council took a personal part in solicit- 
ing donations for the Chemist Advisory 
Council from members of his own 
drafting 


the 


business organization, and in 
a letter of appeal to members of 


chapter 


council will 
National 
careful 


The final meeting of the 


take 
Convention. \t 


prior to the 
this 


place just 
meeting 
consideration will be given to two reso- 
lutions. 


National 
adoption at 


These will be presented to the 
hefore 


the 


Council for approval 


the annual meeting of 


chapter on May twenty-third. These 


will embrace a resolution pointing out 
the importance to the general public of 
chemists, and one disclos- 
the 


drafted to 


licensing of 


ing the need for assignment of 


chemists who are various 
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technical divisions of the Army and 


Navy. 


Committee on Professional Problems 
This committee consisting of Messrs. 
\W. J. Murphy, chairman, M Bhag- 
wat, | J. Mattielo, and A. L. 


Taylor, was appointed to consider vari- 


R 


Lieber, 


ous problems which arose in connection 


with professional status of chemists. 


able to organize and 
it 


for the chairman to call 


Betore they were 


to undertake any of these studies, 


Was necessar\ 


a jomnt emergency meeting of the com- 
the chapter 
to 


Council in 


mittee and the council of 


to ascertain what might be done 


assist the Chemist Advisory 


perpetuating its valuable work. Pres- 


ent at this meeting were also Dean 


Read, president of the Chemist Advisory 
Mr Brever, one 


Council, and 


members 


After 
the 


financial 


a brief review of the history 
of Chemist Advisory Council, its 


problem was discussed from 
Mr 
teered to act as publicity chairman for 
the 


ber 


every angle Murphy then volun- 


Council and each mem- 
to 
chemists as possible to donate at least 
$1.00 to its \ 
addressed to each member of 
York Chapter of the A.L.¢ 

This letter was later reviewed 
the 


meeting. 


Advisory 


present agreed enlist as many 


circular letter 
the New 
then 


support 


was 
drafted 
and by chapter council 
at It 
on April twenty-ninth to the individual 
the 


are still being received. 


approved 


a further was mailed 


Chapter. Donations 


The initial re- 


members of 
turns have been most promising as re- 
ported by the secretary of the Chemist 


Advisory Council 


Membership Committee 
The Membership Committee, consist- 
f Messrs. A. L. Taylor, Chairman, 
H. F. Payne, K. T. Steik, 
Witte, has held four meetings at 
they detail 


ing « 
M. Burton, 
re Be 
which have considered in 


4 


16 


May, 1941 


the of 
membership of Tue American In 

Alter a very « 
lists of 
Read and 


entire problem increasing 
CHueEMISTs. 
of the 
Dean 

which 


rt OF 
ful 


mitted 


Tt 
names 
the 


review 
I in 


to 


ry 


tions he had extended tl 


individuals to join the INstiturt 
committee came to the unanimous 
clusion that only a very limited number 
of additional members could be obtai 
writing of 


in this area by further 


ters. They therefore next gave careful 
to the desirability of 


pI 


consideration 


proaching personally the various 


It 


would 


pective members. was 
that this 


complete cooperation of the entire m 


method require 
bership of the chapter, to be really 
fective. In considering such a met! 


the committee found that many of 


members of the INstiruTE were 1 
too well informed in regard to the 
the They 


therefor: 


tivities of INSTITUT! 


not properly qualified 
answer questions which might be 


by prospective members 


The committee also noted that ther 
apparently exists active opposition to ou 
INstITUTE from several different sources, 
that 


members o 


and some chemists who are no 


f the Institute have d 


all 


the impression that our organization 


largely a debating society which has 


accomplished little in regard to ga 
ing recognition for chemists as proi 
the 
services. An appeal was therefore m: 
to the National 


in supplying this committee with s; 


sional men outside of government 
] 
" 


Council for assistance 
cific information as to what the Ins 


rute is doing precisely at the pres 
this On 


information could 


the basis ot 


| 


time in regard 


what be assem)! 
a circular letter addressed to the in 
vidual members of the chapter has been 
This letter is awaiting the 
approval of the chapter 


their next meeting. 7 


prepared. 
and 
at 


advice 


council e 
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ntain 


typical example of 


per interpretation. 


CHEMIST 


besides reviewing the profes- 
il activities of the Instirute, asks 
the individual codperation of each 
names of 


asks 
approach- 


submitting pros- 


ber in 


ve candidates. It also for 


active cooperation in 


these individuals. 


though only a very limited number 


ew members have been acquired 


year, we feel that we have laid the 


s for a new method of approach 
h should show very concrete results 
g the coming year. Any member- 
this 


enhanced by 


drive of type will naturally 


ereatly any publicity 


the activities of the National organi- 


the 


have in 


n. “Tue Cuemist” is one of 


t important which we 


is the 


aids 
members. It feel- 
that 


should be given to 


ring new 
greater as- 
Miss 
for sub- 


of this committee 
Kim- 


in obtaining suitable copy 


ts of immediate professional interest 


hemists, and that this organ should 
detailed 
the INstTITUTE, 
ly those having to do with profes- 
The 
this 


more description of 


activities of espe- 
al status of chemists feeling 
ails members of com- 
ee and others, that 


e and aggressive stand is taken by 


among 
unless a more 
we are eventually going 
their 


chemists. 


INSTITUTE, 


lose out to labor unions in 


ent to organize 
their 


fields is 


attempts 
success in 
that 


nizing professional 


journalism 


ommittee for the Revision of the 
Constitution and By-laws 


he by-laws of the chapter have not 

reviewed since 1933. Two ques- 
Ss arose during the year as to their 
This led to the 
‘intment of a committee consisting 
M. Hamlin, C. S. 
Zons. This committee has 


reviewed the constitution 


Messrs. Reeves, 


F. W. 
pletely 


May, 1941 


and by-laws of the chapter and has 


prepared a new document which em- 


braces all the essential features of the 
present laws but presents it in greatly 
simplified form. The proposed consti- 
tution and by-laws will be presented to 
the chapter at the annual meeting on 
May twenty-third. No this 


will probably be taken until next year. 


action on 


Expenditures 


Although the indicated expenditures 
for the year are to some extent in ex- 
years, it is 
that this 

the 
creased publicity which the activities of 
the New York Chapter have received 

\n Auditing 
W. Murphy, Chairman, and 


cess of those of 


the 
has been justified in view of 


previous 


feeling of the chairman 


in- 


Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. 
M. Toch, has been appointed to review 
the books for the 
April thirtieth. 


fiscal vear ending 


Acknowledgment 


The chairman wishes to take this op- 
express his appreciation 
New York Chapter 
him, for the 


portunity to 
for the honor 


has 


the 
bestowed upon and 
excellent co6peration of each individual 
member in carrying out his duties. The 
members of the chapter council and of 
the committees especially, have given 
freely of their time, energy and thought 
to the success of the chapter throughout 
the No one need thus for 
the future of either the INstiTUTE or 


the chapter so whole- 


vear. fear 


long as such 


hearted enthusiasm exists. It has in- 


deed been a pleasure to have worked 


closely with so many of the members. 


In a like manner, it has been a great 


privilege to have been associated with 
the National officers and National Coun- 
The invitation to the chairman to 


cil. 
attend the National 
was both an honor and a pleasure 


Council meetings 


Wm. Howlett Gardner, Chairman. 
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Report of Pennsylvania Chapter 


The Pennsylvania Chapter has 


joyed a 


en- 
Thus 


been 


very successful year. 


far six evening meetings have 
held, with one more scheduled for May 
list 
of dates, speakers, and their subjects: 

1. October 


Joseph Cc 


twenty-seventh Following is a 


twenty-ninth, Colonel 
“The 
Chemist and the Selective 

?. November 
P. Harnwell 


3. January 


Professional 
Service Act”. 
I ir. G, 
Reaction”, 
oy. JF. 


Developments 


King 


twenty-sixth. 
“Nuclear 
twenty-eighth 
Geniess¢ “Recent in 
Lubricants”. 
twenty-fifth Mr. H 
Field and Dr. Gilbert E. Seil, 
leaders. “A Round Table 
of the Methods Organizing 
Applying Research”. 
5. March 
Flosdorf 


Su 


Petroleum, Fuels, and 


4. February 
Discussion 
of and 
twenty-h 
Li The 
and 


Stable 


Dr. E 
Preparation of 
Other Bi 


by 


arl W. 
Blood 
Ma- 


Desiccation 


stitutes logical 
Form 
State” 
6. April twenty-ninth. 
“A Message 
Mr. H. P 


Has nis< h, 


terials m 


from the Frozen 
Dr 


irom 


Harry L 
the 


Billings and 


Presi- 
Dr. | 


“Selection 


| isher 
leaders. and 


Training the Employee in Chemical 
Industry” 
7. May t 
k Hewett 


Defense” 


This 


Donnell 
National 


Dr 


and 


wenty-seventh 


“Minerals 
the adoption of a 


year saW new 


plan, that of having the members ther 
selves present short after-dinner t: 
on some phase of their industrial act 
ty. It was felt that such a plan w 
do much towards bringing about gre 
fellowship and aiding new member 
The 
meetings and 
to the 
this innovation 


becoming better acquainted. 
attendance at 


attests 


cellent 
enthusiasm shown 
and efficacy of 
After-dinner speakers were Dr. M 
Moore of Sharpe and Doh 
M. MelIlvain of the Atlantic R 
Mr Shull 
the Philadelphia Suburban Water Cor 
Mr. C. W Patent 
W. F of the 
Development Company 
Abstracts of all talks ha 
lished in CHEMIST 
A m 
the 


rice be 
Mr. J 
fining Co., Kenneth | 
pany, Rivise, 
ney, Dr Faragher 
ti 
c been | 
Tut 
w set of by-laws was submitt 
by 
was passed by the lox 
ed 
Council. 
The 


sented on 


appropriate committes 
al chapter and 1 


the Nati 


cel\ the approval of 
Pennsylvania Chapter was ré 
the Philadelphia Techni 
Service Committee by Mr 
Beltz 

\s 


will be 


the the year's activit 


brought 


in past 
to 
ing at the Oak Terrace Country ( 
to be held on June 21st 

Addison C. Angus, 


a close with an 


Chairma 


Report of the Washington Chapter 


Washington, 
AMERICAN IN- 


President of th 
Chapter of Txt 
stitute or Cuemists has held his ten- 
ure of office for less than a year; as he 
29, 1940. Dr. 


Martin Leatherman was re-elected Sec- 


was elected to office July 


retary of the Chapter. The other officers 
elected Rader, Vice 
President, and L. R. Heiss, Treasurer. 

In taking 


were L. F. Tr., 


up my duties in August 


found I was confrot 
with a certain situation in Washi 
ton, D. C., I knew little al 
and that was the migratory movem 
of 
from 


of last year, I 


which 
of the Bureau Chemists av 


Washington. 
whole Advisory Committee moved 


many 


Practically 


the newly established Government 


gional Laboratories. My associati 


Toh H 


n- 


KS 


rie 


| 


cultur 
cedur 


s 


in the past with the Washington, D. C 
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meetings 
\dvisory 


an attendant at 
that the 
one of the 


to believe 


mittee was most valu- 
assets to the Chapter and its dis- 
tion could not help but be a handi- 
consequence. In addi- 
added the 


who 


of serious 


loss was to be 


to this 


of a dozen or more members 


helped to swell the attendance at 
meetings of the preceding year. 

he secretarial work during the year 
burdensome according to the 


had and I 


necessary to lighten 


been 
rt which I received, 
whatever was 


load, even though my records are 


complete as those of 
Both Dr. 


Mr. Rader have always come 


haps not as 
predecessor Leatherman 
to my 
ue when seeking points of informa- 


on records Mr 
in the 


Lundstrom has 


able to assist formation of 


mmittees, and on many other matters 


ing before the Chapter. To these 


stants I owe a debt of gratitude 


} 


i he affairs 0 the \Washington 


pter opened for the season with 


luncheon 
October 


ncheon Meetings lwo 
held ; 
Hogates 


Taylor of the 


etings were one on 


wenty-second, at Restaurant 


th Mr. 


ervict 


Fowler Civil 


Commission as the guest 
eaker. He outlined the work of th 
ster Committee of the National 


irces Planning Board and asked the 


Re- 


ishington Chapter to supply the com- 
ttee with a roster of the INsrituTE 
an aid in their work. 
luncheon meeting was 
tenth at the 
\griculture. 
of the 
Agri- 


pro- 


The second 


on December cafe- 
a of the Department of 

A. J. Kramer of the office 
licitor, . os 


ture on the patent policy 


Department of 

and 
lure in the Department of Agricul- 
Meetings 
the diffi- 
ty in securing inexpensive premises 


re. These Luncheon were 


er discontinued because of 


where they might be held, and also for 


May, 1941 


of replacing them by eve- 
additional 


the purpose 


ning social meetings. An 


reason for discontinuing the luncheon 
meetings was the transfer of about fif- 
teen members to the National Research 
Center at Beltsville, Md., 
luncheon meetings virtually impossible. 


was made to hold the regular 


making 


Decision 
meetings on the first Tuesday of every 
second month, i.e.; November 5, Janu- 
ary 7, March 4, and May 6 
The 


November 


meeting was therefore on 
fifth. This 
entailed the 


fret 
was a_ busy 
meeting as it appointment 
of committees and dispatching of new 
the rest of the evening 
over to a talk by a 
National 
Board, Mr. Workmaster, on the 


“Objectives of the Roster of 


business, being 


given representa- 


tive of the Resources Plan- 
ning 
subject 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel” 
The 
considering the 


in the 


meeting was fairly well attended 


loss of twenty Bureau 


Members migratory movement 


already referred to. 
The 


January 


meeting that of 


At this 


second was 


seventh meeting as 


well as the previous one, the members 
as well as 


together 


coming over trom Baltimore 
Wash neton 
Park 


dined 
Hotel prior to 
session At this 
taken to 


many from 


at the Wardman 
the 


meeting, 


business second 


steps wert stimulate 
new members for 


Norris W. Matt- 


hews of Baltimore had been appointed 


the campaign for 


the Institute. Dr 


chairman of the Membership Committe: 


and several new names as 


candidates for membership, and reported 


report d 


progress in the completion of members 


on this Committee 


The decision to invite THe AMERICAN 
have its 


Washing- 


Plans 


HEMISTS to 
1941 in 
re-affirmed. 


INSTITUTE OF ( 
Annual Meeting of 
ton, D. C 
were also made for a dinner meeting 
in March, and to make the May meet- 
with the 


Was 


ing a joint one national or- 
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The Bulow Bill, of 
Jureau chemists in regula- 


ganization. 
interest to 
tion of compensations, was discussed, 
one member, Mr. A. L. Mehring being 
very active in its promulgation through 
with the Joint 


his association Com- 


mittee of Professional Societies 
The March 


to an address by our eminent President 


meeting was given over 


of the Instirute, Dr. Harry L. lisher 
We were also fortunate in having pres- 
ent the President, Dr. Robert J. 
Moore 
tendance at 


business 


past 
There was a fairly large at- 
both the 


session The 


dinner and the 
illustrated lec- 
ture by Dr. Fisher on “Rubber and 
Modern 


ing as was also the talk of Dr 
work 


enlighten- 
Moore 
with 


Plastics” was most 
connected 
the Chemist Council We 
also had a few remarks from the Presi- 
dent of the New York Chapter, Dr. 
William Howlett Gardner 

\ joint dinner meeting was held April 
tenth under the direction of Mr. Frank 
O. Lundstrom with the Washington Sec- 


on some of the 
\dvisory 


tion of the American Chemical Society 
promoting Chemist 
Mr. Frank 


ward of the 


for the purpose of 
Advisory Council activities 
G. Breyer, member of the | 


Chemist Advisory Council, as well as 


Mr. M. R. 


pepped up the meeting by telling us of 


Bhagwat, its secretary, 
the future value of the Council in ad- 


vancing the welfare of the chemical 
profession. 

Your President has attempted to at- 
tend all National Council 
New York, and has missed but few of 


them. I! 


Meetings in 


was fortunate in being able 
to attend these meetings and they are 
coordination of the 
activities of the National 
those of the Washington, D. C., Chapter. 


The Committee Memberships are as 


of value in the 
Council with 


follows ° 
Committee: F. QO. Lund- 


chairman; J. B 


Advisory 


strom, Edmonds, L. 


great N. 
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Markwood, J. H. Hibben, J. 
McBurney, A. R. Merz, W. H. R 
J. F. Williams; the Vice President 
Secretary 
Vembership Committee: N. W. Matt 
hews, chairman; D. H. Andrews, 
S. Anderson, Miss M. A. Rolland 
Stndent Medal Awards: F. QO. Lu 
strom, chairman; E. J. Umberger 
F. Rader, Jr., Miss M. A. Rolland 
Reporter to Chemist: T. H. Tr 


mearne. 


ex-officio 


Program Commitice l*. Rader, 


chairman 

’rofessional Soc 
Improvement \ 
chairman. 


C ommiultes 
for Ciwil Service 


Mehring, 


Issues and Objectives Committe: 
Lundstrom, chairman; A. L. Mel 
. L. F. Rader. 
Anderson, M. J. Goss, | 
wood, W. N. Noble. 
Reception Ce 
Meeting of the INstituTe in 
ton, D. C. on May 17) L. 


chairman; and 


| * assisted by 


N. Mart 


(For Annua 
Washn 
F. Rader, Jr 


ritles 


about twelve member 


Chemist Council: F. 


Lundstrom, chairman 


Advisor) 


The most constructive undertaking 
the Washington Chapter was that 
Committ 


the Issues and Objectives 


which made a survey of the 
profession in Washington, D. C. U 
der the title of “A 


the Chemical 


Partial Survey 
Part 
Washingt 


Profession with 


ular Reference to the 


Chapter of THe American Instr 


or CHeEMistTs,” this was fu 


1941, iss 


report ts 


survey 
published in the January, 
of Tu The 


covers 


CHEMIST. 
extensive one and about thir 
pages of that issue. This is most cor 
prehensive survey of its particular ki 
ever made, and is a valuable referet 
work. 

Albin H. Warth, 


President of Washington Chapter 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


sident, Harry L. Fisher 


president, WW. T. Read 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Walter J. Murphy 


COUNCILORS 


R. ALLEN 
Donatp H. ANDREWS 
RANK G. BREYER 
sUsTAV EGLor1 
CHAPTER 
York Niagara 
HAMLIN A. \W 


New 
Marston L. 


CHARLES 
Joseru W. E. Harrisson 
Henry G 


BURWELL 


Rosert J. Moore 
NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
Foster D. SNELL 
MAaxIMILIAN TocH 


N. Frey 


KNIGHT 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Washington 
Atern H. Wartu 


Philadelphia 
Gripert E. Ser 





May Meeting 


the 


National 
INSTITUTE 
Saturday, 
Park 
12 :00 


meeting of 
THe AMERICAN 
or Cuemists was held 
May 17, 1941, at the Wardman 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 
o'cl ck noon. 

Dr. Harry L. 

The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs. E. R. Allen, D 
H. Andrews, H. L. Fisher, M. L. Ham- 
lin, J. W. E. Harrisson, H. G. Knight, 
R. J. Moore, W. J. Murphy, H. S. Nei- 
man, W. T. Read, G. E. Seil, N. A. 
Shepard, M. Toch, and A. R. Warth, 
Dr. W. H. Gardner, Dr. F. O. Lund- 
strom, Mr. M. R. Bhagwat and Miss V. 
F. Kimball were present. 

Che minutes of the preceding Coun- 


180th 
ouncil of 


Che 


on 


Fisher presided. 


cil meeting were approved. 


The Treasurer’s report, showing 
total cash on hand of $3446.31, with 
accounts payable of $454.25, was read 
and accepted. 

Upon motion made and seconded, Dr. 
H. L 


of THE 
ISsTts to 


Fisher was appointed as delegate 
\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
the Hundredth Anniversary 
celebration of Fordham University, to 
be held in New York, N. Y., September 
15, 16, and 17, 1941. 

The that 
following new councilors had 
elected to serve until May 1, 1944; Dr. 
Ernest R. Bridgwater, Dr. Stuart R. 
3rinkley, and Dr. F. O. Lundstrom. 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
student medal awards of the Washing- 
ton Chapter were approved. 


the 
been 


Secretary announced 
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A letter from Dr. Vanderveer Voor- 
hees was read regarding the action of 
the Chicago Bar Association with 
reference to patent work for chemists 
and engineers, and upon motion made 
and seconded, the president was re- 
quested to appoint a committee to 
consider this subject, and that the com- 
mittee be requested to cooperate with 
the committee on patents of The Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. 

The president appointed the follow- 
ing patent committee: Howard S. 
Neiman, Maximilian Toch, Gilbert E. 
Seil, and J. W. E. Harrisson. 

[wo resolutions adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the New York Chapter of Tut 
INSTITUTE were presented for approval 
by the National Council, and upon mo- 
tion made and seconded, these resolu- 


May, 1 
tions were referred to the June m 
ing of the Council. 


Dr. Toch reported for the *jnat 
t 
Committee. 


Upon motion made and _ seconde 


the treasurer was instructed to { 


chase two $740.00 defense bonds wi 


funds now in the savings bank, 
that he rent a safety deposit box 
which they should be placed. 


Upon motion made and _ seconded 
the Treasurer was instructed to reim- 


burse Dr. Harry L. Fisher’s secret 
for work which she has done in 
nection with correspondence for 1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF CHEMISTS 
the amount of $25.00 

There being no further business, 


journment was taken 


CHAPTERS 


New York 


Chairman, \Villiam Howlett Gardner 


17 John Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Council Representativ 


New officers for the New York Chap- 


he annual meeting 


ter were elected at t 
of the Chapter on May twenty-third. 
Dr. Donald Price, technical director of 
the Organic Research Laboratory of 
National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, N. J 
Elmore Northey, 
ceutical Division of Calco Chemical 


was elected chairman. Dr. 


chemist, Pharma- 


Company, Bound Brook, N. J., was 
elected vice-chairman. Dr. Milton 
Burton, of New York University was 


» Marston L. Hamlin 


elected secretary-treasurer. Chat 
representative to the National Cour 
Dr. Marston L. Hamlin of the Bart 
Company, was reelected. Chapt 
councilors elected were Dr. Joseph 
Mattiello, of Hilo Varnish Corp 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. R. 

Denslow, of E. I. du Pont de Nem 

and Company, Newark, N. J., and ! 
3yron L. West of Calco Chem 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Phe 
vania 
Assoc 
of Per 
fifth. 


Con 
short 
Farag 
Comp: 
ductio 


Pra 
per 
der 
ith 
in 
plos 


e | 
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Niagara 


Acting Chairman, Alvin F. Shepard 
Secretary-treasurer, Wilbert A. Herrett 
109 Norwood Avenue 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


Council Representative, 


Arthur W. Burwell 


Carl H. Rasch, Alternate 
News Reporter to Tue CuHemist, Margaret C. Swisher 


Pennsylvania 


hairman, Addison C. Angus 


Secretary-treasurer, 


Harold A. 


Vice-chairman, Edward L. Haenisch 


Heiligman 


1203 West Oak Street 


Norristown, 


Council Representative, Gilbert E 


Penna. 


Seil 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Kenneth A. Shull 


[he March meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter was held at the Christian 
\ssociation Building of the University 
f Pennsylvania on Tuesday, the twenty- 


hiith. 


Continuing the present plan of having 
short dinner talks, Mr. W. F 
the Catalytic Production 
Company discussed the “Catalytic Pro- 


after 
Faragher of 


duction of Toluene”. 


Practically all of the toluene (about 
98 per cent) produced in this country 
coke light 
th the world again in chaos, result- 
this 
methods 


derived from oven oils. 


n an increased demand for 


losives constituent, new 


e been sought for its production. 
least two thermal for 
btaining toluene from petroleum were 
at the time of the 


neither was used successfully 


\t processes 


wn Armistice. 
for 
ss production. 


tecently two plants have been con- 
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cen 


templated to produce toluene by cata- 
lytically aromatizing normal paraffins. 
One of these, operated by the Shell Oil 
Company, will produce approximately 
2,000,000 gallons per year and, if need 
of turning out 


be, will be 


7,000,000 gallons per year. 


capable 


Earl W. 
at 


The main speaker was Dr. 
Flosdori, professor of bacteriology 
the of 
described Preparation of 


who 
Bk ” dd 


mate- 


University Pennsylvania, 
“The 
Substitutes and other Biological 
rials in Stable Form 


from the Frozen State” 


by Desiccation 


The of and 


similar materials has always presented 


manipulation proteins 
a difficult problem to the chemist. This 
is so because of the many hard-to-con- 
which take place—en- 


trol reactions 


zymatic, bacterial, etc 

It was early realized that such re- 
can take place in the 
presence of water and, although Ehrlich 


actions only 
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removed water as a means oOo} protein 
stabilization, it was not until about 1911 
that the desiccation of protein contain- 
ing materials in the frozen state was 
recognized as a means of removing 
water which would in no way alter the 
constitution of the proteins 

Until 1934, this method remained 
little more than a laboratory curiosity. 
It did find some little application in the 
preservation of bacteria. At that time, 
however, the principle was applied in 
a practical manner to the aseptic pro- 
duction of human serum and plasma as 
a blood substitute for tra:asfusions. 

Desiccated blood is particularly valu- 
able for this purpose since it is stable 
without refrigeration, does not require 
typing, and is available immediately 
for uss upon the addition of sterile 
water 

This product has found application 
for all purposes requiring whole blood 
transfusions and in treatment of shock, 
particularly under war time conditions 

As a peace time project the method 
may solve the problems of the small 
hospital in remote parts of the country 
where automobile emergencics are ever 
too freqt ent 

Dr. Flosdorf performed an experi 
ment to illustrate the method of desic- 
cation in the frozen state. He also 
showed the various pieces of equipment, 


and sa:nples of the finished product 


MEETING of the Pennsylvania 
A Chapter was held at Houston 
Hall on Tuesday, April twenty-ninth. 

In place of the usual after dinner 
speaker, the Chapter was honored in 
hearing a short talk by the National 
President, Dr. Harry L. Fisher. Dr. 
Fisher discussed the activities of the 
past year, and briefly sketched some of 
the plans for the future. Some of the 
points which he covered were (1) li- 
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May, 


censing of chemists, (2) an economi 
survey of chemists, (3) professional 
status of chemists, (4) contracts, 
student membership, and (6) anm 
meeting. 

The scientific part of the progran 
consisted of a symposium on “Selection 
and Training the Employee in Chemical 
Industry”. Those taking part were 
Mr. H. P. Billings, Personnel Depart- 
ment, R. C. A. Manufacturing Company 
and Dr. E. L. 
Department at Villan 


Haenisch, Head of the 
Chemistry 
College. At the conclusion of 
talks the meeting was “thrown open 
for a general discussion 


Mr. Billings took up the question oi 
what chemical industry expects of the 
college 

A person seeking a position in 
chemical industry should possess 
following qualifications 


1. He should have a good und 
training in science, with particular em 
phasis on chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics. 

2. He should be able to express him 
self clearly and concisely in writing and 
in speech. (According to Mr. Billings 
this is one trait lacking in nearly all 
college graduates). 

3. He should have a good personality 
(Evident from his participation in 
extracurricular activities and leadership 
in organizations. ) 

4. He should possess a great liking for 
the particular type of work for which 
he is applying, and he should be pre- 
pared to become a part of the organi- 
zation 

5. He should have a sense of respon- 
sibility. 

It is only after a careful analysis of 
the individual with respect to these 
several points that his suitability for 
industry can be determined. 
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After selection, the employee is fre- 
quently given a short training course. 
TI may include a few weeks’ in- 
struction in each of the company’s de- 
partments, so that he may become fa- 
miliar with all phases of development 
and production; or he may be appren- 

to the department in which he 

ts to work. 

Haenisch discussed the problem 
from the standpoint of what the college 
expects of industry. The 
points were brought out: 

1. The American 
has set up certain standards which all 


following 


Chemical Society 
colleges granting degrees in chemistry 
should strive to attain. 

2. Too much emphasis has been placed 
on teaching the newer theories of chem- 
of fundamentals 
thor- 


istry at the 
It is far better 
oughly understood the theory and me- 


expense 
that the student 
chanism of a pH meter, for example, 
series of 
button 


than to learn to carry out a 


measurements using the push 
This latter operation can be 

learned very easily in industry. 
should be 
\lmost anyone can memo- 
But the 
success is the 
these prin- 


3. Students taught com- 
sense 
a mass of fundamentals. 
student who becomes a 
one who is able to apply 
ciples, by common sense reasoning, to 
practical problems. 

4. There should be a closer correla- 
tion between the various courses of 
chemistry. 

5. Chemistry students do not receive 

ugh instruction in composition and 

speaking. The this 
ust be passed on to the English de- 


blame for 


partment, whose courses consist largely 


literature study. 

6. Personnel men of the various in- 
dustries should make known to colleges 
their reasons for taking or rejecting a 
Stucent 
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May Meeting 


yee last meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter was held at Hous- 
ton Hall on Tuesday, May twenty- 


seventh. 


At this time the following officers 


were elected for the coming year. 


Haenisch, 


Edward L. 


Vice chairman, Mr 


Chairman, Dr 
Villanova College. 
J. M. Mcllvain, Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Clinton 
W. MacMullen, Rohm & Haas Com- 
pany. Reporter, Mr. Kenneth E. Shull, 
Philadelphia Suburban Water Com- 
pany. Council Representative, Dr. Gil- 
bert E. Seil, E. J. Layino and Company. 


evening were Dr. 


Director, E. 


Speakers for the 
Gilbert E. Seil, Technical 
J. Lavino and Company, who discussed 
“The Determination of Crystalline Min- 
etal Formulas by Use of X-ray Diffrac- 
tion and the Petrographic Microscope”, 
Donnell F. Hewett, chief 
Geological Survey, who 


and Dr. 
geologist, U. S. 
spoke on “Minerals and National De- 
fense”. 

Dr. Seil pointed out how “at sea” 
the organic chemist would be if he 
were only able to report the amounts 
elements present in a 
Fortunately he 


of the various 
particular compound. 
is able to go beyond the empyric struc- 
ture and actually show in what manner 
the elements are linked together. 


In a great number of cases this also 
becomes important in the field of in- 
organic chemistry. As a general rule, 
however, the inorganic chemist reports 
the results of an analysis of a calcium 
carbonate sample, e.g. as containing so 
much calcium oxide and so much car- 
bon dioxide, with no regard as to 
whether it is calcite or aragonite. Like- 
wise the analysis of silica gives results 
in terms of silica, disregarding the fact 
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that the substance may be either quartz- 
ite, tridymite, cristobalite, etc. 

By means of X-ray diffraction and 
the petrographic microscope it is possi- 
ble to determine the crystalline struc- 
minerals and thus learn the 
manner in which the elements are linked 


ture of 


together. 
Some of the important points gleaned 

from Dr. Hewett’s talk follow: 
National 

tween agricultural and mineral 


resources are divided be- 
Agri- 
cultural products are stable and non- 
exhaustible whereas mineral substances 
respond to changes in price and are cx- 
haustible 
Strategic materials are defined as 
those 


defense 


which are essential for national 


and which are not produced 


domestically at all or in insufficient 
quantities for defense needs 
Seven of the strategic elements, their 
principle places of occurrence and essen- 


tial use follow: 


May, 1941 


1. Antimony—China and Mexic 
Shot, and bearing metal alloys. 

2. Chromium—South Rhodesia 
sritish India—Alloys. 

3. Manganese—Russia, South Africa, 
India, United States—Steel and alloys. 

4. Mercury—Spain Italy—Ful- 
minates. 

5. Nickel—Canada—Alloy 

6. Tin—Federated Malay 
Bolivia, Dutch East Indies—Containers 

7. Tungsten—China, Burma High 


and 


steels. 
States, 


speed steels 

Critical materials are those which are 
national defense and 
dificult to 


This class includes 


essential for 


which might be obtain 
adequate quantities. 
aluminum, copper, platinum, vanadiun 
etc. 

Dr. Hewett expressed the need 
research in developing new and 
proved methods for refining low grade 


ores. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Howard W. Post, F.A.L.C. 


In the months this column has 


had much to write about personnel mat- 


past 


ters in Canadian war efforts, especially 
as rewards chemists and chemical engi- 
Now for the 
whole picture seems to take on a differ- 
AMERICAN 
been an 


neers first time the 


ent hue Heretofore, THe 


Instrrure or CHemists has 
interested and a friendly spectator. Now 
should 


we are saying that perhaps we 


study Canadian methods for applica- 
tion to our own position. 

We learn 
and Process Industries of the personnel 
of the 


under the direction of E. M 


from Canadian Chemistry 
been set up 
Little to 
supervise the fitting of men into jobs, 


board which has 


and probably vice versa as well, in the 
all out way effort going on north of the 
might be called a 


border. It is what 


federal or a representative board 
members we find one 
The Engineering Insti 
of Canada, The Institut 
Mining and Metallurgy, The Canadian 


Chemistry, The Canad 


representat 


each from 


Canadian 


Institute of 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Univer- 
Canada 
Associations. 


sities of and the Provincial 


Professional Incidentally, 
the representative of the Canadian 

stitute of Chemistry is the Editor 
Canadian Chemistry and Process Ind 


tries, Mr. L. E. Westman. 


Those of us who are in the teach 
game were interested to read that 


of the functions of this board will 


to interest itself “in the speeding 


(of) the training of certain classes 
Universities 


engineering students at 
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Chemist Advisory Council Committees 


1e following heads of Committees 
in the various States have accepted ap- 
pointments to work with the Chemist 


Advisory Council. 
Arkansas 


Harrison Hale, Chemistry Build- 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 


Arkansas. 
California 


Bawden, Stockton Junior 
llege, Stockton, California. 

Mr. H. J. Bensinger, Braun Corpora- 
tion, 2260 E. 15th Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Paul D. V. Manning, 
State Company, Ltd., 425 Battery Street, 


Golden 


San Francisco, California 
Colorado 


Broadway, 


W. L. Conrad, 251 
, Colorado. 


Connecticut 
J. B. Ficklen, The 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Mr. Henry F. Payne, American Cy- 
unamid Company, Stamford, Conn. 


Travelers, 


District of Columbia 


Mr. Frank O. Lundstrom, Bureau of 
\gricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Washington, D. C. 
Florida 


lean W. S. Anderson, Rollins Col- 


Winter Park, Florida. 
Idaho 


Dr. Leo M. University 


daho, 


Christensen, 


Moscow, Idaho. 


Illinois 


3uswell, University of 


Dr. A. M. 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Indiana 


De. J. 1. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Mr. John R. Kuebler, 5503 E. Wash- 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Bray, Purdue University, 


ington 


Iowa 


Professor L. Chas. Raiford, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Professor O. R. Depart- 
ment of Chemical Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa 
Mr. George T. Williams, United 


Light Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


Sweeney, 
Engineering, 


Kansas 


Professor B. L. Smits, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas 

Dr. J. Willard Hershey, McPherson 
College, McPherson, Kansas 


Kentucky 


Professor R. C. Ernst, University of 
Kentucky. 
Krewson, Uni- 


Louisville, Louisville, 
Professor Charles F. 


versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Louisiana 


Tulane 
Orleans, 


Moseley, 


Professor H. W. 
University of Louisiana, New 
Louisiana. 


Maine 


Brautlecht, 
Maine. 


Charles A. 
Maine, Orono, 


Professor 
University of 
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Michigan 

Professor C. G. Duncombe, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

Dean R. C. Huston, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Dr. Chester S. Schoepfle, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dr. William R. Veazey, Dow Chemi- 
cal Company, Midland, Michigan 


Maryland 
Dr. A. H. Warth, Crown Cork and 
Seal Company, Eastern Avenue and 


Kresson Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


Minnesota 
Professor C. A. Mann, University 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Missouri 
Dr. Harold Brown, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dean Harry A. Curtis, College of 
Engineering, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Mr. H. E. 


Building, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Wiedemann, Chemical 


Montana 
Professor O. E. Sheppard, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana 
Nebraska 
Professor C. S. Hamilton, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Jersey 
Dr. Charles P. 
of Chemistry, 


Smyth, Department 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
New York 

Dr. A. W. Burwell, Alox Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 556, Niagara Falls, 
New York 

Professor A. W. Davison, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York 


North Carolina 
Professor Pau! Gross, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Dr. Irvin Lavine, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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Ohio 
Professor H. I. Cramer, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Dr. C. A. Thomas, Monsanto (¢ 
cal Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Oregon 
Dr. F. A. Gilfillan, Oregon Stat 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania 
Dr. J. E. Cavelti, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Dr. William A. Hamor, Mellon In 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Professor H. A. Neville, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Dr. John L 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Professor C. C. Wright, Penns 


vania State College, State College, Pa 


Parsons, Hammermill 


Rhode Island 
Professor Robert F. Chambers, Br 
University, Providence, Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
Mr. J. E. Mills, Sonoco Products 


Company, Hartsville, South Carol 


Tennessee 
Professor iS H Robertson, Uni 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennesset 
Dr. C. B. Weiss, Buckeye Cotton Oil 


Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Texas 
Mr. R H. Fash, The Fort Worth 
Laboratories, P. O. Box 1379, For 


Worth, Texas 


Dr. E. P. Schoch, University of 


Texas, Bureau of Industrial Chemiustr 
Austin, Texas 


Utah 
Mr. W. L. Latshaw, U. 
Refining and Mining Company, New- 


house Building, Salt Lake City, Ut: 


S. Smelting, 


Vermont 
Professor Clifford S. Leonard, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 
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Virginia 
Dr. Ralph T. K. Cornwell, Sylvania 
Industrial Corporation, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 


Professor F. C. Vilbrandt, Virginia 


hnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Washington 

fessor H. L. Cole, State College 

f \\ashington, Pullman, Washington. 
West Virginia 

Dr. D. J. Beaver, Monsanto Chemi- 

al Company, Rubber Service Depart- 

ment, Nitro, West Virginia. 
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Professor W. A. Koehler, West Vir- 
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High Vacuum Technology 


By Richard S. Morse 
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of the New York Chapter of 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


In the early part of this century, 
scientific experts were all in more or 
less agreement that radio communica- 


tion with a wave length shorter than 
200 meters was an impossibility. After 
the experiments of few 
it 

results 
the 


also 


exhaustive a 
demonstrated 
could 
use cf the higher 
that the 
tion was laid for a whole new industry 


whi 


pioneers not only 
that phenomenal 
tained 


was 
be ob- 
through 
frequencies, but founda- 
h now embraces the entire field of 


world-wide communication, television, 
and more recently the possibility of ex- 
“ultra-high 


ies.” Although the analogy 


ploiting so-called frequen- 
is by no 
means a perfect one, it is interesting to 
ompare the development of such an 
industry, with its attendant opportuni- 
ties, with the present 
applications of very low pressures 


to 


status of indus- 


trial 
a field which is just beginning 
show promise. 


It is now relatively common practice 
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to undertake distillations large 


scale at pressures which are the order 
of 15 of Notable ad- 


vances have for example recently been 


on a 


mm. mercury. 
made in the commercial treatment and 
of fatty and other 
high boiling organic materials. Usually 


fractionation acids 
one resorts to such a technique in order 
to facilitate distillation of high boiling 
at at- 
mospheric pressures only with difficulty. 


materials which can be treated 
If, instead of employing a free air pres- 
sure of 15 mm., this is still further re- 
duced to 1 mm., there is an approxi- 
of 30° C 


If again, sub- 


mate further reduction in 
distillation temperature. 
stantially all of the residual air—or non- 


condensable is eliminated, 
still further 


nearly 50° C. 


vapors a 
reduction of 

At an air 
pressure of approximately one micron 
(10-2 mm.) no further reduction in dis- 
tillation 


temperature 


is obtained. 


temperature can be achieved 


by a further reduction of the pressure 
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with a given type of apparatus. Under 
the “molecular 
perhaps appro- 
has 


such conditions 


distillation”, 


term, 
or more 
“evaporative distillation”, 
been applied. It has 


lished that with appropriately designed 


priately 
now been estab- 
equipment a whole new class of high 


molecular weight materials, such as 
the natural oils, fats, and so forth may 
distilled without 
The 


vacuum 


be decomposition. 


possibility of performing high 
distillations demonstrated 
before 1900, and the 
distillation”, appears 
to have been first applied by 
1922 to the 
which they used in separating the iso- 
of In this 


it is interesting to note that, in spite of 


Was 
in the laboratory 
term, “‘molecular 
srOnsted 
and Hevesy in method 


topes mercury. connection 
the fact that it is generally assumed that 
be 


vacuum, 


close fractionation cannot achieved 


under conditions of high one 
the first applications was success- 
the f 
Although 


country 


of 
fully 

topes 
this 


180- 
both 


re- 


used for separation o 


many workers, 
abroad, have 


the 


in and 


peatedly demonstrated successful 


applications of their high vacuum tech- 
nique to the treatment of various prod- 
the 


applications 


really successful 
to date has 


been in connection with the production 


ucts, one of few 


commercial 
f vitamin concentrates natural 


‘ irom 


oils. 
High 
differs greatly in design from commer- 


vacuum distillation equipment 


cial apparatus. The problems involved 
in maintaining a pressure of 10-3 mm 
or less are in themselves difficult, to say 
Although great progress has 
been made in recent years, particularly 


the least. 


with the development of the electronics 
the of the 
clear physicist, a vast amount of work 
still remains to be done from the point 
of of large capacity 
pumps, gauges, and other tools of the 


When 


industry and demands nu- 


view designing 


high vacuum technologist. one 
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May, 1 
operates in this region of pressure, the 
very question of its measurement alone 
calls upon the ingenuity of the chem 
ist or physicist 
tool, high 
distillation appears to offer many 


As an analytical vact 


t 
t 


’ 
bilities to a modern chemical laborat 
last the 


separating 


Here at is 
of 
be viling 


various 


only convenient 


means many types of 


high materials in order that 


the 
sequently 


constituents be 
to 
though the experimental work to 
the 
indicates 
the 


may 
subjected analysis 


conventional of stills 


that 


with types 


close in 


ed 


fractionation, 


usual sense, cannot be achi 


under high vacuum, there certainly 


no reason to believe that ultimately 


problem cannot also be successfull) 


solved 
\t 


evidence 


there is 
the 


vacuum 


the present 


to 


time 
indicate 


success! 


applications of high to 


ganic materials. Some 


work 


pre essing 


experime 


has already been done on 


ot 
under 


her 


and 
although 
| 


steel, glass, 


alloys low pressure, 


generally speaking the technique 


been merely one of “outgassing” rather 
that of 
With 


reflecting and 


than distillation or fractior 


tion the increased demand for 


both low reflecting s 
faces as produced by high vacuum evap- 
the of distillir 


quantities such 


oration, possibility 


ot 


minute relatively 


inert substances aluminum, silver 


as 
platinum, rhodium, and metallic fluor- 
ides and silicates has been demonstrate 
Although it is difficult to imagine how 
processes of this type could be carried 
out on a large scale, such a technique 


does offer an interesting means 


studying the general underlying th: 


of “high distillation” 


laboratory 


vacuum in 


it is difficult fore 
future commercial applications of 
new technique, but at present the rc! 


Naturally to 


this 
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xpense for such a process appears the design of large apparatus may per- 
licate its usefulness in the treat- mit the large scale economical treat- 
if more expensive materials such ment of drying oils, edible oils, and the 
itamins, essential oils, pharma- whole range of natural fats, waxes, 
als, and so forth. Nevertheless gums, and other products which are 


likely that improvements in normally considered undistillabl 


From Our Readers 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, lf Tue American INstITUTE 01 
Broadway, CHEMISTs is ever going to amount to 
York, N. Y anything, I think it will be by virtue 
of its having aided chemists as a group 
es to protect themselves against the ex- 
other day I sent you my ploitations of unfair employers and 
tion as per your recent request pseudo-chemists I wish every Fellow 
ticed afterward that vou asked a of the INsrrrute would reread the ar- 
tion, namely, what do individuals ticle by Julius Stieglitz, J.A-C.S., 39, 
the Advisory Committee should 2095-2110, (1917). 


ret ? 


Very truly yours, 
pinion is that the first thing that - oom 
; A Fellow of Tue INsvitutt 

done is to define what a 

is. Obviously there should be 

than one classification: thus, Your correspondent raises a number 
isor, senior, junior, apprentice, of interesting points on a vital subject 
Detinitely, however, I feel that the and I am glad of an opportunity to 
um requirement should be four comment on them through the medium 


of collegiate training of Tue CHemist. 


vas been my observation that fre- \We are in complete agreement on the 
chemists who have earned the need of the definition of a chemist; in- 

t to enter the profession, at least deed inthe writer’s opinion the one 
junior, are unable to do so because most important objective of THe 
of corporative chisclers hire high \MERICAN INsTITUTE oF CHEMISTS is 
| graduates, teach them some rou- the establishment of the professional 
manipulations, and call them chem- status of the chemists and consequently 
Under ordinary circumstances I the definition in question is self evident 
see no objection in this provided However, the fact must not be over- 
supervisor is competent. However, looked that the INstiture has already 
lew of the practical fact that every made a substantial start in this direc- 
this is done somebody is robbed of tion in that the requirements for mem- 
pportunity that he has earned and bership as a Fellow constitute the best 
s, I think it should be disal- definition yet attempted. Moreover the 
writer feels that the classification in 
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ur membership already adopted and whether the expressions “robbed 
subject to much thought and discussion an opportunity” and “should be 

by the National Council, with revisions allowed” are not more suggestive 
as necessary, is sufficient and therefore craftsmen than of professional me 


the writer questions the need for the 
. The article of relerence is most he 
additional classifications suggested by 
ful coming as it does from the per 
your correspondent. 
the I this great American chemist Ne 
Every member of the INstirute dep- 

spe theless this was written nearly a q 
recates the use of the term “chemist ' i _— 
ter of a century ago, and in the interin 


} 


as applied to those inadequately trained , 
. has been made, and 


- much progress 
ol experienced Nevertheless, the writer 


lot of 


, writer ventures to suggest that 
wonders tt the expression “a 
; ne ' I ' higl hool short-sighted type of employer refer 
orporati seicrs fire ugh schoo . 
si, sali ‘ : to therein is in the minority at 
graduates, teach them some _ routine . 
. wd present time Recognition is quite g 
manipulations, and call them chemists 
: ' ' ‘ eral that the most important ta 
is not pcrhaps something of a distortion ; ; 
' I I ' ; . contributing to liberal conditions 
in lat it suggests ? revaience ot 
ae ‘ 1 sail asin 4 : work are liberal work itself, and | 
such ractices us correspondent s P 
: iattasiads Und ms we one like to think of the work of 
turther statement “Under ordinary cir- 
; Insrirute as directed toward defining 
cumstances | could sce no objection in 
' led tl . a chemist, and what is much more 
this rovidec the supervisor ts com- , 
pe I portant, establishing that detinition 
vetent is pertinent in that it suggests . ' 
' I ' ‘SS* such a way that there is placed bei 
unwittingly perhaps an portunity tor . 
' : } I ne ' . the potential employer and the publi 
the reali lemist to provide the proper , - , P 
catia ' \ ' I ~ a dignified way the possibilities of the 
eadership—this eadership to imnclhude . . . 
— spar professionally qualified chemist. When 
the responsibility of defining a chemist : ago 
. this objective is realized, it is doubt 
for those endeavoring honestly to ‘ : ’ a : 
: 3 mn ful if it will be necessary tor “chemists 
participate in this important field. Cer- : 
. as a group to protect themselves against 
tainly no member of the INstirute de- . . , 
, the exploitations of unfair employers . 
sires to rule out the potential Abraham ae referet 
, gh and pseudo-chemists”. 
Lincolns of the profession. The ques- where 


tions might further he raised as to E. R. Allen, F.A.1.¢ Box 


® ® ®@ 


Gilbert E. Seil, F.A.LC., technical terials, held at the Franklin Instit 
director of E. J. Lavino and Com- on Wednesday, May twenty-eighth 
pany and chairman of the Ferrous 
Minerals and Ferro-alloys Group of A Reminder 
the National Advisory Council to the Members of THe American Ins 
Office of Production Management, TUTE or CHEMISTS are again reminded 
discussed replacement materials for send the information requested on pact 
strategic metals at a meeting of the 178 to THe INstituTE to ensure a c 
American Society for Testing Ma-_ rect listing in the new roster. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Chemists Available 


in qualitative and inor- 
Two years’ experi- 
\\ ishes position 
Please reply 


INSTRUCTOR 
chemistry. 
Ch.E. degree. 

dergraduate school. 


x 123, THe CHEMIST. 


M.S 


two 


A.B., 
Kappa, 


mn 


J.ALA 


Phi 


college 


EMIST, 
1941) 
of 
istry, qualitative, 


Beta 


work organic 


quantitative an- 


courses in qualitative organic 


Successful university _ re- 


SIs 


h. Laboratory position desired. 


se reply to box 31, THe Cuemist 


ressor, F.A.I.C., F.A.A.A.S., Ph. 
Cornell, successful department head 
state to 
position with opportunity for 


college, desires change 


ing 
lng 


tea 
advancement on basis merit displayed. 
Age 16 


years’ excellent 


married, two children, 


experience, 


37, 

teaching 
available 
where in United States. Please reply to 
Box 31, Tn 


refe rences, short notice 


any- 
CHEMIST, 
F.A.L.A Age 


Varied experience with Bureau of 
lards, Du Pont and others quali- 


MICAL ENGINEER 


for semi-works development, 


me 


ss trouble shooting, cost reduction 
Mechanically 


in many fields 


analytical viewpoint. Please 


Box 21, Tue CHeEMiIstT. 


mbers of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 


oF CHEMISTS may list their qualifi- 
Available” or 


s under “Chemists 


23 


Com MERCIAL CHeEMiIstT, F.A.I.C., Cor- 
Twenty years’ experience super- 
Coal 


tar, nitrogen soils and fertilizer, plas- 


nell. 
vision and administration details. 


tics, development works, formulating 


materials specifications Please reply 


to Box 23, THe CHEMIsT 


Ph.D., 


Inorganic analyti- 


Cottece TEACHER, American, 
F.A.L.C., Xi 


cal, organic and industrial chemistry. 


Sigma 
Several years’ university teaching, six 
years’ experience in the chemical indus- 
try in heavy chemicals, analytical meth- 
control, Publica- 


ods, supervision. 


tions. Location anywhere. Please re- 


ply to Box 25, THe CHemist 


A.1.4 


nee in 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, F = . 3 
Ch.E., 
ment, production, development and con- 
Please to 41, 


CHEMIST, 


20 years’ experi manage- 


sultation reply Box 
Tut 
B.A. 


experienced 


SALESMAN, chemistry 


1937, 


CHEMIST 
M.S 


Looking for sales or distributor- 


in sales 


1935, 
work 
ship of chemical products in Philadel- 
phia and Eastern Pennsylvania, age 30, 
aggressive. 


reliable, and 


Please reply to Box 43, Tue CHemist. 


responsible 


1935, 


M.S. 


Familiar with analytical, organic, 


Cuemist, B.A. chemistry 
1937. 
physical chemistry 
to 


Box 


inorganic and 


30 locate 


45, 


fre any- 


Tut 


Single, years, 


where. Please reply t 


CHeMIstT. 


list under “Posi- 


tions Available” 


they may positions 


columns without 


charge. 


2 
* 
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Positions Available 


Younc Cuemist with knowledge of 


dietetics or domestic science to start 
i editor food 


$25.00. 


in assistant on a new 


as 
magazine. 
CHEMIstT with experience in produc- 


tion 


preserves, 


of food products—jams, jellies, 


etc. 
Cuemist who knows rubber disper- 
$2,600 


sions 


oil 
finery or chemical plant experience. 


Propuction ENGINEER with re- 


CHEMICAI ENGINEER experienced 
with textile chemicals to work in sales 


sery ice. 


chemical 


rk. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER with 


experience for sales 


30. $2,400. 


process 


About age 


technical background 
charge of 


blankets 


Man 
take 


graphic 


to 
litho- 


with 


production of 


For 


tox 50, THE 


these positions please reply to 


“HEMIST 


Applications for Membership 


will be taken by the 
Fall meet- 
in 


the 


Final action 
National Council, at its 
the 
addition to 


\pril 


lirst 

applications, 
listed 

HEMIST 


following 
the 
THe 


ing, on 
names in 


( 


issue oO 


For Fellow 


Damon, Glenn H. 


{ssociate Professor of Chemistry 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
Houghton, Mich 


nology, 


Kern, Edward E. 

Chief Chemist, A. A. Lund and Asso- 
20 East 12th Street, New York, 
York 


ciates, 


New 


Mileti, Otto Joseph 
Superintendent, 
1630 


R 
Hill 


Charles 
\ 


General 


Long, Jr., Company, 


Street, Louisville, Ky 


Mills, James E. 
Chief Chemist, Sonoco Products 


Com- 


pany, Hartsville, S. C. 


Russell, David Allison 
The 


Chief Chemist, Youngstown 


Sheet Tule You 


town, 


and Company, 


Ohio 


Schaible, Philip J. 


221 Cedar Street. East Lansing, M 


Van Evera, B. D. 
Chemistry, Fx 


Department 


Professor of 
Officer. Chemistry 
George Washington Univer 


Washington, D. C 


Walde, Arthur W. 


Research Chemist, Dr. Salis! 


Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa 


Reinstated as Fellow 


To be 
Salkin, Bernard 


Owner and Director, 
1670 


2 


The 
Carroll 


\phr 
Laboratories, St 


Brooklyn, N. 
Associate 


Bader, Curtis Louis 
Director, Nassau County Police 
Laboratory, 


ss 


Research 


Mineola, 


nical 
Headquarters, 
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“You cannot teach a man anything; 


you can only help him find it within himself? 


—GALILEO 





Yes, Professor, some day some of your 
students will be outstanding chemists... 
and your advice and direction will have 
helped them on their way. 

Good tools to work with are but a small 
part of your responsibility in providing 
a chemical education . . . yet good tools 
are extremely important. 

Good reagents, for 
example, are the mi- 
crometers of chemi- 


cal accuracy. In their use, under proper 
guidance, lies the all-important lesson of 
precision. 

Baker & Adamson Reagents have started 
many a young chemist on his way. For 
fifty-nine years they have been selected 
by an ever-growing list of universities 
and technical schools as the reagents to 
be used. This is an important recognition 
of the dependable purity and uniformity 
of Baker & Adamson Reagents. 





SETTING THE PACE IN 


CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 8882 


BAKER & ADAMSON & Ca 


Division of GENERAL oe COMPANY, 40 Rector St 


Sales Offices Asiante, 


Denver + Detre 


Cc 
Pacific Northwest 
In Canada 


Houston * "Kansas City_« 
York . “Philadelphia © Pittsburg 

Sales Ofices San Franc 
‘Sales Offices: 
he Nichols Chemical Company, L 


New York 
* Boston * Buffalo « Charlotte (N. C.) * Chicago + Cleveland 
ilwaukee « Mirneapolis + Newark (N. J.) 
idence ( t. I.) « St. fouls « Usies (H.¥.) 
egce, . Los A ge! 
Wenatchee (Wa . faut ma Was’ 
Toronto + 


ih.) 
mited + Westeedl = Vancouver 
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Get help in solving heat transfer problems 


with these new methods and data... . 


Here's real news for practicing engineers and designers — 
a book that gives you many helps in the form of original tables 
and charts, and worked-out numerical problems, that make 
plain the application of the equations for problems of conduction, 
radiation, and convection, in furnaces, heaters, evaporators, etc. 


‘Fust Out! 
APPLIED HEAT TRANSMISSION 


By Herman J. Stoever, Associate Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Iowa State College. 226 pages, 6 x 39, 
115 illustrations ; / $2.50 


This book presents the fundamentals of heat 
transmission for all who encounter problems 
in the design and use of power plant and 
chemical processing apparatus. Gives the 
information needed to solve the ordinary heat 
transfer problems and illustrates the method 
of applying it with the solution of a number 
of numerical problems. Helpful, practical 
information also is given on the construction 
and fields of application of various types of 
heat transfer equipment and insulating ma- 
terials used in industry. 
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